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ABSTRACT 

This report studies the effects of exposure to . 
simulated critical teaching problems on attitudes and student 
teaching behavior of prospective elementary, teachers. The 
experimental group participated in simulated training over an 1 1-week 
perriod with feedback from the instructor as a part of their regular 
teacher training program. The control group followed the regular 
teacher training program without the use of simulation. The 
evaluative data were derived from the pre- and posttreatment use of 
seven instruments. The data were appropriately analysed according to 
the specific nature of the data yielded by these^ instruments. As a 
result of the statistical analysis of the data, ho significant 
differences were found. It was concluded that student teachers that 
had the simulated training experiences did not perform any better, 
nor exhibit more positive attitude;^^ than did those istudent teachers 
not receiving the simulation training. A 14-item bibliography and 
appendixes are included. (Author /MJM) 
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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to answer the question: Does exposure to 
simulated critical teaching problems have any observable effect on attitudes and 
student teaching behavior of prospective elementary teachers. 

The experimental group participated in simulated training through the use of 
the Teaching Problems Laboratory by Cruickshank, Broadbent and Budd published 
by Science Research Associates, Inc., over an eleven week period with feedback 
from the instructor as a part of their regular teacher training program. The control 
group followed the regular teacher training program without the use of simulation. 

The evaluative data was derived from the pre- and posttreatment use of the (1) 
Perceived Problems Inventory, (2) Instrument for Analysis of Science Teaching, (3) 
Kansas State Teachers College Stui?^nt Teaching Questionnaire, (4) Semantic 
IDiffcrential, (5) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, (6) Confidence Scale, and (7) 
Assumed 50% Responsibility Card. The data were appropriately analyzed according 
to the specific nature of the data yielded by these instruments. 

As a result of the statistical analysis of the data acquired by the various 
instruments, no significani: differences were found. It was concluded that student 
teachers that had the simulated training experiences did not perform any better, nor 
exhibit more positive attitudes, than did those student teachers not receiving the 
simulation training. 
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DETERMINING THE EFFECTS OF SIMULATION TRAINING 
ON STUDENT TEACHING BEHAVIOR 



THE PROBLEM 

Teacher educators are constantly faced with two questions: 1. How can we structure 
methods classes so that education students see them as relevant and as a result become 
more involved in the teaching-learning process? 2. How can we give the education 
students experiences that will enhance their attitudes and classroom behaviors during 
their student teaching experiences and teaching careers? Answering these two questions is 
of utmost importance in the planning of teacher preparation programs. 

The past decade has seen the development of a great interest in simulation as a 
means of improving teacher preparation programs. Cruickshank defines simulation "as the 
creation of realistic games to be played by the participants, in order to provide them 
with lifelike problem-solving experiences related to their present or future work.*'^ 

Under a grant from the United States Office of Education, Cruickshank and 
Broadbent designed and field tested a simulation series now available commercially from 
Science Research Associates, Inc., under the name Teaching Problems Laboratory. The 
materials were used for a two week period just prior to student teaching, and the 
instructor took no active part in the simulation experiences. The field testing resuli;ed in 
the conclusion that the materials are "an unqualified success as a teaching device that 
motivates and involves students." The testing showed simulation as only partially 
successful in changing the student teaching behavior of the subjects.'^ 

In reporting their research, the authors of the materials suggest the possibility that 
feedback through a more active role of the instructor might be advisable. They also 
suggest changing the placement of the simulation in the program.^ Cruickshank, in a 
rccc;it review of the status of simulation, included the placement of simulation in a 
training system and the increase of feedback capabilities among the aspects of simulation 
needing research.^ 



^Donald R. Cruickshank, "Simulation -New Direction for Teacher Education,*' Phi 
Delta Kappan, 48, (Septerj.ber, 1966), 23. 

^Donald R. Cruickshank and Frank W. Broadbent, "An Investigation to Determine 
Effects of Simulation Training on Student Teaching Behavior," Educational Technology, 
IX (October, 1969), 54. 

^Ibid. \ 

^ Simulation in Preparing School Personnel, (Washington: ERIC 

Clearing House on Teacher Education, 1970), pp. 33-34. 

5y&W., p-34. , . 



The proven motivational value of the Teaching Laboratory and the fact that it is 
commercially available at a reasonable cost surest the importance of additional research 
into its effectiveness in changing student attitudes and student teaching behavior. 



The purpose of this study, then, was to frnher evaluate the Cruickshank, 
Broadbent, and Bubb materials tdsing a changed role for the instructor and an extended 
period of simulation training to answer the question: Does exposure to simulated critical 
teaching problems have any observable effect on attitudes and student teaching behavior 
of prospective elementary teachers. 
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REVIEW OF RELATEE RESEARCH 



Cruickshank concluded a paper on the present status of simulation in education with 
these words: 

A new and exciting training methodology has moved into the educational 
field. Properly designed, utilized, and evaluated, simulation will add a new 
dimension to programs intended to prepare educational professioi>als. Although 
much time and research will have to be devoted to these tasks, the potential is 
almost limitless.^ 

Surprisingly little has been done to collect evidence to show that classroom 
simulation has a positive effect on teaching behavior. Most of the research to date on 
classroom simulation has investigated the fidelity of simulation, prompting, and other 
instructional variables.^ 

Beldin, Utsey, and Wallen used filmed simulations as a part of a course in 
elementary reading methods to help train preservice teachers in the use of the informal 
reading inventory. The 200 preservice teachers involved in the study were able to identify 
the reading levels of pupils in the simulated test film with 92 percent accuracy.^ 

Kasdon and Kelly used the Beldin, Utsey, and Wallen process with 96 inservice 
teachers. Their study indicated that simulation is effective as an inservice technique for 
experienced teachers in terms of involvement, adequacy, and transfer to the classroom 
situation. However, their findings had to be modified in terms of the time of the school 
year when the program took place.^ 



"Paul A. Twelker, Interaction Analyses and Oassroom Simulation as Adjunct to 
Instruction in Teacher Education y (Monmouth: Teaching Research Division, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, 1968), p. 5. 

^H. O. Beldin, Jordon Utsey, and Carl Wallen, ^^Diagnostic Techniques in Teaching 
iReading, Part I," The Informal Reading Inventory; Determining Reading Levels, Second 
Edition, (Monmouth: Teacher Research Division, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, 1965), pp. 1-34, cited by Lawrence M, Kasdon and Dean Kelly in 
'^Simulation: In-Service Education for Teachers of Reading," 77te Journal of 
Experimental Education, XXXVIII (Fall, 1969), p. 80. 

^Lawrence M. Kasdon and Dean Kelly, '^Simulation: In-Service Education for 
Teachers of Reading," The Joumr! of Experimental Education, XXXVIII (Fall, 1969), p. 
85. 

^Charles W. Vlcek, "Assessing the Effect and Transfer Value of a Classroom 
Simulator Technique,*' Dissertation Abstracts, (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
Microfilms, Inc., February, 1966), p. 4486. 



In 1965, Vlcek did a study to assess the effect and transfer value of a classroom 
simulator technique. The simulator used sound, motion, and color on a projection screen 
to present classroom problems and feedback sequences to the preservice teachers. 
Problems and feedback sequences were presented repeatedly until the trainee elicited a 
desirable response from the simulated class. Vlcek's conclusions were that effective 
responses to classroom problems can be developed through simulation prior to the 
student teaching assignment and that principles used in solving classroom problems can be 
developed through classroom simulation experience and that these principles do transfer 
to the student teaching experiences. He further concluded that the confidence of the 
teacher-trainee is increased through classroom simulator experience.^® 

Kersh found that simulation training had no measurable effect on actual student 
teaching one year after students had simulation experiences. His findings did indicate that 
some students who underwent simulation training were considered to be ready to assume 
full responsibility for a class up to ^hree weeks earlier than students who had no 
simulation training. 

Cruickshank and Broadbent executed an extensive study defigned to examine the 
methodology of sinxuUtion and to determine whether or not exposure^ to simulated 
teaching problems and subsequent decision making would have any obsemble effect on a 
trainee's student teaching behavior. During the course o^ the study they identified 31 
critical teaching problems and placed them into simulated settings. These materials were 
then field tested using the following consc -uences: 

If student teachers are given pre-student teaching opportunities to 
encounter, analyze and attempt to solve critical teaching problems: 

(C^) then, such problems will be less numerous; 

(C2) then, general student teaching performance will be improved; 

(C3) the?; , they will develop more positive feelings toward concepts related 

to such problems; 
(C4) tb<en, they will be more confident; 

(Cg) then, they will be able to assume full-time responsibility for student 
teacli^ng sooner.^^ 



^"Bcrt Y. Kersh, Classroom Simulation: A New Dimension in Teacher Education, 
(Monmouth, Oregon: State System of Higher Education, Teacher Research Division, 
1965), Title VII, NDEA, Project 886, pp. 78^4. 

'^Donald R. Cruickshank and Frank W. Broadbent, "An Investigation to Determine 
Effects on Simulation Training on Student Teaching Behavior," Educational Technology, 
IX (October, 1969), p. 51. ' 

^^Ibid., p. 54. 
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In summarizing this study, the authors had this to say: 



« « « of the five consequences tested, only the first — (Ci ), that such problems 
will be less numerous — received any statistically significant results. Student 
teaching performance measures favored the Ss but, since they did not reach 
significance, consequence (C2) was rejected. A similar finding was made for 
consequence (Ca) and (C^), that Ss will develop more positive feelings toward 
concepts related to such problems and that they will be more confident. In 
general, the Ss had slighdy more positive attitudes and were more confident 
but neither difference was statistically significant. Consequence (Cg) stating 
that Ss will be able to assume full-time responsibility for student teaching 
sooner also failed to receive any statistical support. 

The final conclusion drawn was: 

... It can be said that the simulation training when tested imder the mc3t 
stringent conditions was an unqualified succesr^ as a teaching device that 
motivates and involves students; and that, although simulation was only 
partially successful in changing the student teachers' behavior, it was at least as 
effective as an equal amount of student teaching. Changes in the materials, 
placement in the program and in the role of the instructor promise to increase 
the overall effectiveness of this set of simidation materials in future trials. 

In a study utilizing the simniarion materials designed by Cruickshank and Broadbent, 
Gaffga concluded that simulation does produce a change in the critical behavior of 
student teachers and that student teachers' behavior can be observed effectively in a 
simulated classroom setting. 

A more recent study wa:^ made by Beals. As a result of his work, the following 
conclusions seem warranted: 

1. Laboratory experiences which employ simulation techniques appear to be as 
effective in preparing students for student teaching as are laboratory 
experiences which provide tor participation in an actual classroom. 



^^obert Martin Gaffga, "Simulation: A Method for Observing Student Teaching 
Behavior," Dissertation Abstracts^ (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, Inc., 
April, 1968), p. 3928A. 

^^Paul E. Beals, Classroom Simulation as a .Substitute for Live—Pre-Student 
Teaching Laboratory Experiences^ (Washington: ERIC Clearing House on Teacher 
Education, 1970), p. 8. 

5 
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2. It appears that students can learn to use certain principles of classroom 
management and commimication in meeting specific classroom situations 
through participation ir» simulated classroom experiences. 

3. Different types of pre-student teaching laboratoiy experiences do not appear to 
affect the attitude of students toward teaching.^" 



/ 



^Donald R. Cniickshank and Frank W. Broadbent, The Simulation and Analysis of 
Problems of Beginning Teachers. University of Tennessee and State University College at 
Brookport, New York; U.S. Office of Education Cooperati\e Research Proiect 5-0798, 
1968. ^ ^ 




OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 

Hypotheses 

In evaluating the Cruickshank, Broadbent, and Bubb materials under a changed role 
for the instructor and an extended period of simulation training, the following 
hypotheses were tested: 

Hypothesis 1: Student teachers having had simulated experiences in which they 
encounter, analyze and attempt to solve critical teaching problems will experience fewer 
such problems than will student teachers not having had simulated experiences in solving 
such problems. 

Hypothesis 2: The general student teaching performance of the student teachers 
having had simulated experiences will receive higher ratings on general teaching 
performance than will the student teachers not having had simulated experiences. 

Hypothesis 3: Student teachers having had simulated experiences will report mor^ 
positive feelings toward students and toward concepts related to the simulated problems 
than will the student teachers not having had simulated experiences. 

Hypothesis 4: Student teachers having had simulated experiences will report higher 
levels of confidence than will those student teachers not having had simulated 
experiences. 

Hypothesis 5; Student teachers having had simulated experiences will be able to 
assume 50% responsibility for student teaching sooner than will those students not 
experiencing simulation training. 

These hypotheses are essentially the same as those tested by Cruickshank and 
Broadbent in their original research.^' Hypothesis 5 was changed to read 50% 
responsibility for student teaching to make provision for those students who are never 
allowed to have charge of the classroom for the entire school day. 

Population and Sample 

Both experimental and control groups were selected firom those elementary 
education students enrolling in Education 311A: Basic Methods for Elementary Teachers, 
during the spring semester of 1971. This course is a part of a 15 semester hour block in 
the Kansas State Teachers College Elementary Education Program which is team taught 
by six instructors. All students are instructed in elementary methods in science, math. 



^'Donald R. Cruickshank, Frank W. Broadbent, Roy L. Bubb, Simulation Director's 
Guide (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1967), pp. 21-23. 
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language arts, social studies, and reading by the member of the team having expertise in 
each area. All students also participate in a segment of the program called "Home-Base." 
Those topics not falling within specific course confines are covered during this time 
period. 

The experimental group of 25 was randomly selected from the total group of 69 
students enrolling. This group was assigned to the "Home-Base'* section taught by the 
researcher. The controls were randomly seUr^ned from two other 'Home-Base" sections 
taught by fully qualified members of the teaching team. The controls did not function as 
a group. They were considered a group only for purposes of data treatment. All of the 
subjects had their student teaching cxpericnf:f^ during die fall semester of 1971. 

Treatment 

The Teaching Problems Laboratory^^' was used with the experimental group over an 
eleven week period as a part of the "Home-Base" segment of the elementary education 
program. The topics covered in the Laboratory include evaluation of teaching and 
learning, grouping for instruction, Kanvcwork, student behavior, teacher problems, 
teaching language arts, teaching mathemiKHcs, teaching reading, individualized instruction, 
motivation, relations with parents, sociometry, teaching science, teaching social studies, 
and unit teaching.^^ Ten of the problems arc presented by film. The rest are presented 
by written materials such as notes from prirents, notes from other teachers, memoranda 
from the principal, or through role-playing. The students arc provided with background 
on the school and community through filmstrips, recordings, a faculty handbook, and a 
curriculum guide. The students are also provided with a set of cumulative records for a 
fifth-grade class. 

The simulation problems were used by grouping them into topics rather than in the 
consecutive order suggested in the Director's Guide.^^ For each major topic, the 
instructor presented theory in the area and encouraged group discussions of readings and 
understandings developed in other classes. Following the theory presenUtion, each 
problem relating to the topic was workc-i through individually, then in small groups, and 
finally in total group discussion. Curing ihc total group discussion, the researcher played 
an active role, giving feedback to the stud':nts, su^esting procedures and pointing out the 
relationship between the problem and theory. This role was one of approver and 
sounding block rather than judge of tlie group resolutions of the problems. 
Approximately 30 hours were spent in using t!».e simulation materials. 



^Donald R. Cruickshank and Frank W, Broadbent, "An Investigation to Determine 
Effects of Siniulation Training on Student Teaching Behavior," Educational Technology, 
IX (October, 1969). 

^^Cruickshank and Broadbent, op. cit,, pp. 155-163. 

^^^Donald R. Cruickshank, Frank W. Broadbent, Roy L. Bubb, Simulation Director's 
Guide (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1967), pp. 21-23. 
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The control group spent the same amount of time in basic elementary'methods and 
in "Home-Base'* and covered essentially the same topics. The members of this group did 
not use the Teaching Problems L fbcratory, 
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TEST OF HYPOTHESIS 1 



Student teachers having had simulated experiences in which they encounter, analyze 
and attempt to solve critical teaching problems will experience fewer such problems than 
will student teachers not having had simulated experiences in solving such problems was 
the statement of the first hypothesis. To investigate this hypothesis the Perceived 
Problems Inventory (Appendix A ) was used. This instrument, designed by Cruickshank 
and Broadbent for their study, lists 117 persistent problem;} of teachers with a four-point 
scale placed opposite each item. If respondents felt the item was a serious problem they 
were asked to check column one and if they believed the item was a moderate or a 
minor problem they were asked to check columns two or Usee respectively. Column four 
indicated that the respondent did not think the item was ^ problem. 

In order to ascertain the average problems perctived by the S's and C's, the 
Perceived Problems Inventory (PPI) four scales were coHrysed into a problem-no problem 
type responses. The PPI was administered to beth groups in the beginning of the second 
semester of 1971 (pretest) and again at the close of their student teaching experience 
(October, 1971). 

In the January pretest situation, the control group reported an average of 91.85 of 
the 117 items that were in some way a problem while the experimental group identified 
an average of 88.42 items as problems. In both groups, after their fall student teaching 
experiences, the average number of problems identified was lower in value than were 
identified at the outset of this experiment. The control group identified an average of 
77.68 problems out of the 117 items and the experimental group identified an average of 
68.38 problems. It would appear evident that some items for the two groups were no 
longer considered problems, per se, after student teaching. 

Table 1, below, identifies the average number of problems for the control and 
experimental groups before and after their student teaching. 



Table 1 

Average Number of Problems Self-Reported on Perceived Problems Inventory 
by S's and Cs on Pre- and Posttest Dates 





Pre 


Post 


Group 


(January 1971) 


(October 1972) 


Control 


91.85 


77.68 


Experimental 


88.42 


68.38 
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In addition to the average number of problems identified by both groups, the 
Chi-square test was run on each of the 117 items between the two groups to investigate 
the manner in which they responded. The Chi-square values obtained (ot each item have 
been tabled on the following page, along with the particular groups investigated. 

Control Group Pre- Posttest (PPI) 

As a result of the significant differences obtained, as shown by the Chi-square values 
of Table 2, further investigation was deemed necessary with respect to the specified items 
on the Perceived Problems Inventory. Table 3 identifies the problems that were 
significantly different by the control group between the pre- and posttest and the number 
of respondents who saw the item as a problem, along with the percent values obtained. 

It can be observed that of the problems where significant differences on Chi-square 
were found, that all items listed indicated that the respondents, in general, felt the item 
was less of a problem after their actual student teaching experience. 

However, "helping a student with a destructive home situation (74)," indicates that 
all of the student teachers in the control group saw this as a problem before and after 
their student teaching (100% in both pre- and posttest). The significant difference would 
be in the degree to which they perceived this problem. Ten of the respondents thought 
this item would be a serious ongoing problem at the outset, but only one respondent saw 
it as a serious ongoing problem after student teaching. More respondents rated this item 
as a moderate problem after student teaching, yet, all respondents believed this wa.^ a 
major problem. 

Experimental Group Pre- Posttest (PPI) 

Of the 117 Perceived Problems, the experimental group showed a significant 
difference between the pre- and posttest on the Chi*square statistic for twenty-one of the 
problems. Of the control group, table 3, only thirteen problems resulted in significant 
differences. 

Table 4 has been used to illustrate the twenty-one problems identified by the 
experimental group on their pre- and posttest measures. It can be observed, however, 
with all twenty-one problems that there were fewer respondents that identified these 
problems after their student teaching experience. 

Experimental Control Groups Pretest (PPI) 

As previously indicated in Table 2, seven problems of the total 117 perceived 
problems showed a significant difference between the experimental and control groups at 
the beginning of this experiment. 
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Table 2 



Chi -Square Values on 117 Perceived Problems Inventory Items 
for Control (C) and Experimental (E) Groups 



Reported Problems 



Control 
Pre- 
Post- 
test 



Experi- 
mental 
Pre- 
test 



Control 
c Exper- 
imental 
Pretest 



jCpntrol 
c Exper- 
imental 
Posttest 



1. Having children follow 
routines for entering and 
leaving the classroom when 
coming from home or leaving 

for home. 4.898 

2. Lacking enthusiasm for a 

subject. ' 5.688 

3. Needing help In selecting 
Instructional materials. 12.814* 

4. Working out a dally schedule. 3.085 

5. Discussing with parents their 
children's achievement. 4.715 

6. Explaining try grading system 

to children. 3.481 

7. Having students see relation- 
ship between undesirable 

behavior and the consequences. 2.147 

8. Not really liking kids. 2.516 

9. Managing the distribution and 
collection of materials, 

paper, milk, etc. 1.819 

10. Involving many of the children 

In group discussions. 9.769-t- 

11. Finding films and fllmstrlps 
related to the area being 

studied. 2.351 



6.826+ 

0.141 

6.803 
2.881 

5.304 

5.484 

1.239 
1.833 

0.915 
8.352+ 

2.451 



1.860 

3.077 

4.050 
4.933 

1.004 

1.182 

3.614 
2.451 

2.345 
1.227 

J.' * 

0.627 



0.343 

3.652 

0.894 
0.304 

0.258 

9.381* 

0.984 
1.336 

2.851 
6.345+ 

3.772 
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12. Getting students to do 
homework. 

13. Criticized by parents. 

14. Collecting anecdotal back- 
ground Information about 
students . 

15. Maintaining order during 
field trips. 

16. Unhappy teaching In lower 
socio-economic district. 

17. Keeping pupil attendance 
records accurately. 

18. Not knowing what to do with 
students who finish early. 

19. Finding out about radio and 
TV programs related to dally 
classwork of n\y children. 

20. Planning and executing 
useful field trips. 

21. Bothered by parents 
telephoning. 

22. Not knowing how to evaluate 
n\y objectives. 

23. Students not respecting me. 

24. Disturbed by school 
regulations. 

25. Ordering, securing, and 
accounting for supplies 
and equipment. 

26. Too much stress on. grades 
for motivation. 

27. Integrating A-V materials 
into the lessons. 

28. Working oat details of 
assembly programs. 



7.446 
4.933 

5.840 
3.455 
1.572 
1.856 
2.083 

1.232 

4.017 

2.663 

6.243 
1.321 

4.833 

1.351 

8.697+ 

8.425+ 

6.048 

13 



6.601 0.593 1.193 

9.509+ 0.936 3.148 

8.750+ 2.833 10.888+ 

5.352 1.915 1.132 

3.208 0.543 1.612 

0.230 1.629 4.795 

0.268 4.907 0.565 

0.732 0.384 1.703 

1.226 3.621 0.229 

3.833 1.882 0.254 

4.492 4.900 2.831 

3.810 2.928 0.755 

2.143 4.400 1.422 

1.710 8.439+ 6.403+ 

2.641 3.170 0.495 

5.435 2.440 4.884 

7.689+ 2.810 3.333 
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29. Talking with parents I 

wish to contact. 2.988 2.956 0.540 4.364 

30. Judging children's progress 
In terms of my alms and 

purposes. 1.505 1.892 0.927 0.421 

31. Having children maintain 
quiet while v«irk1ng 

Independently. 1.097 4.096 2.722 0.369 

32. Feelings of Insecurity. 0.313 16.470* 5.692 4.375 

33. Managing the transition from 
one activity or subject to 

another. 3.119 6.733+ 1.597 0.470 

34. Relating the subject mean- 
ingfully to children. 3.491 5.698 0.369 3.465 

35. Finding appropriate reading 
materials for readers one or 

more years below grade level . 2.102 1.070 0.493 2.144 

36. Finding out what content I 
am supposed to cover In my 

grade. . 6.530 0.368 3.523 3.137 

37. Establishing a rapport with 
parents so that they wll 1 
provide Information candidly 

and without embarrassment. 5.343 5.980 3.168 4.690 

38. Feeling uncomfortable about 

giving falling grades. 3.423 2.068 0.546 0.586 

39. Finding ways to Integrate 
Isolated, disliked children 

Into group activities. 0.461 4.620 1.316 0.500 

40. My feelings being hurt by 

criticism. 1.880 2.323 1.490 5.827^ 

41. Organizing an orderly 
procedure for children to 

hang up their wraps. 2.518 0.230 2.550 2.746 



42. Not knowing how to deal with 



reading problems. 7.631 5.711 11.770* 0.494 

14 
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43. Being unable to complete 

a lesson. 5.187 

44. Helping parents understand 
the reporting system of my 

school . 2.425 

45. Involving pupils In self- 
evaluation. 4.277 

46. Knowing how to hold student 
conferences. 3.628 

47. Unhappy about teaching at 

this present grade level. 0.435 

48. Unhappy with routine class- 
room bookkeeping. 2.257 

49. Being afraid to teach 
controversial subjects. 1.036 

50. Having work for some chlUdr^n 
while I ,.am working with other 
growps or Individuals. 6.112 

51. Difficulty In Identifying 

those who need remedial help. 7.430 

52. Feeling unpopular as a 

teacher. 1.659 

53. Net wanting a certain student 

In n\y class. 2.035 

54. Formulating questions that 

provoke discussion. 9.782* 

55. Needing to know how to 

organize a unit of work. 9.094+ 

56. Identifying children In need 
of psychological testing or 
counseling. 10.531+ 

57. Having difficulty with 

grouping. --'X 3.639 

58. Having activities ready for 
children's rest-time periods. 0.928 



7.850+ 2.543 



0.737 

5.754 

8.271+ 

5.771 

2.839 

8.324+ 

3.250 
4.790 
13.043* 
5.170 
6.438 
6.360 

6.575 
6.107 
3.242 



0.398 
4.936 
10.790+ 
2.026 
1.724 
3.573 

0.952 
0.744 
2.126 
2.910 
4.654 
1.941 

2.102 
2.918 
0.666 



3.393 

0.973 
1.877 
4.849 
5.276 
1.743 
2.169 

0.859 

3.190 

7.972+ 

5.011 

1.930 

1.267 

1.530 
1.642, 
1.284 
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59. Bothered by frustration 
In nv personal life. 9.175+ 4.129 K992 1.688 

60. Not really knowing how to 
teach. 4.602 9.704+ 3.411 2.248 

61. Unhappy about teaching 
slow learners. 2.008 7.143 5.283 0.237 

62. Difficulties with organizing 
supplies and materials. 3.417 0.855 4.403 1.689 

63. Introducing a new topic and 
obtaining high Interest. 1.325 3.398 0.058 1.516 

64. Obtaining the materials for 
making niy own teaching 
materials, e.g., construction 

paper. 2.768 4.951 0.311 0.229 

65. Having difficulty preparing 
lesson plans. 6.622 8.107+ 8.360+ 3.130 

66. Conducting an interview 
with a parent. 2.762 6.325 1.376 0.495 

67. Having trouble interpreting 
children's capabilities to 

parents. 5.725 5.183 0.931 0.496 

68. Handling cliques in the 
classroom. 3.286 . 11.867* 3.754 0.757 

69. Not being accepted by my 
colleagues. 4.536 5.328 3.951 2.813 

-70. Handling children in passing 

in hall from room to room. 7.520 0.937 3.888 0.493 

71. Differentiating instruction 
among the slow, average and 

gifted children in class. 5.920 7.388 1.598 0.568 

72. Constructing bulletin boards. 2.108 2.085 0.134 1.812 

73. Finding out what the objec- 
tives of education are for 

my grade. 3.903 3.066 0.530 2.603 

74. Helping, a student with a 
destructive home situation. 7.660+ 3.029 8.196+ 2.355 

16 
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75. Being able to prepare class- 
room tests that are valid. 11.205-I- 2.964 6.533 4.989 

76.. Handling children's 

aggressive behavior toward 

one another. 6.714 4.821 2.833 5.379 

77. Feelings of Inferiority. 5.030 6.487 2.290 3.478 

73. Organizing procedures for 
movlnq as a class from place 

to place. 2.994 0.172 2.120 0.484 

79. Students not wllllRg to work. 8.343+ 7.968+ 0.772 0.984 

80. Finding materials with which 
to prepare simple science 

demonstrations. 4.780 2.333 3.220 0.029 

81. Lacking understanding of 

my subject(s). 0.924 5.957 0.270 1.311 

82. Explaining n\y techniques of ^ 

teaching to parents. 5.884 6.226 0.903 1.246 

83. Interpreting the results 

of standardized tests. 1.890 1.396 1.222 1.362 

84. Handling children who waste 

school materials. 0.752 3.776 0.184 1.898 

85. Being Impatient with ray 

students. 2.671 7.350 1.636 0.350 

86. Teaching In an area for which 

I am unprepared. 6.333 7.469 2.464 4.284 

87. Unable to operate A-V 

equipment. 6.155 14.657* 7.566 6.824 

88. Parents complaining about 

homework assignments. 2.741 17.484* 14.933* 3.929 

89. Getting- parents to take an 
Interest In their children's 

behavior. 1.900 5.614 3.156 5.924 

90. Telling parents that their 

children have problems. 4.408 3.980 3.350 2.247 

91. Handling the constantly 

disrupting child. 4.293 3.380 6.641 0.676 
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92. Being able to tolerate 
student errors. 

93. Having difficulty with 
written conriurilcatlon. 

94. Finding out about community 
resources that I can use In 
tny teaching. 

95. Finding out what content 
children In n\y class covered 
last year. 

96. Being troubled by parental 
complaints. 

97. Using test results and 
anecdotal Information In 
working with Individual 
children. 

98. Needing more understanding 
of student behavior. 

99. Being unable to adjust to 
certain ethnic groups. 

100. Using the coinmlttee method 
with chllden. 

101. Not understanding the value 
of a planbook. 

102. Enlisting parent aid for 
activities such as trips, 
making costumes for a play, 
or class mother. 

103. Being required to grade on 
a curve. 

104. Working with overly 
dependent children. 

105. Bothered by feelings of 
loneliness. 

106. Having difficulty with 
. oral communication. 



K689 



4.751 



2.035 



1.532 



1.705 



5.956 



0.326 



2.010 



4.468 



2.471 



5.615 



3.567 



0.650 1.252 



1 .428 9.410+ 



1 .113 0.970 



5.877 2.801 



7.894+ 6.300 



2.501 3.660 



2.707 10.916+ 4.998 



8.220+ 3.884 3.974 



2.702 2.347 



7.364 2.699 



8.322+ 5.0C3 



1.165 2.582 



0.870 2.807 



6.054 1.968 



2.3^ 



1.561 ! 



0.176 

0.944 
2.671 



0.209 
3.465 
1.383 
0.472 
2.663 



8.292+ 6.368 5.582 
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2.711 
0.689 
1.312 
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107. Planning segments of work 

for a week or longer. 7.555 5.121 1.509 1.991 

108. Having a distaste for 

grading papers. 6.650 5.037 1.220 2.327 

109. Being afraid of some of 

n\y students. 2.711 3.687 0.672 0.633 

110. Bright students make me 

feel uncomfortable. 3.021 2.965 0.282 1.003 

111. Unable to maintain pupil 

Interest. 6.654 5.491 5.313 1.084 

112. Lacking know-how for pupil- 

teacher planning. 5.641 5.477 1.457 3.063 

113. Having trouble controlling 

class. 3.708 1.739 1.806 1.727 

114. Inability to keep up profes- 
sionally In my field. 0.756 4.540 0.891 2.156 

115. Not being prepared to teach 
under newer Instructional 
organization (e.g.* team 

teaching). 2.968 0.694 6.415 4.000 

116. H?v1n/d1ff1culty organizing 

my w6rk. , . 2.581 1.670 <s^3.253 1.807 

117. Feeling nervous when 

supervised. 7.560 13.527 2.524 2.691 

+s1gn1f leant at the .05 level 
*s1gn1f1cant at the .01 level 
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Table 3 



Item-by- I tern Analysis Showing the Number and Percent of Responses on Problems 
Where Significant Differences Existed According to Chi -Square 
(Table 2) for the Control Group Pre- and Posttest 



Perceived Problem 


Pretest 
Indicated 
a Problem 


% 


Posttest 
Indicated 
a Problem 


% 


3. 


Needing help In selecting 
Instructional material. 


27 


100 


17 


77 


10. 


Involving many of the children , 
In group discussions. 


25 


93 


13 


59 


26. 


Too much stress on grades for 
motivation. 


23 


85 


17 


77 


27. 


Integrating A-V materials 
Into the lessons. 


19 


70 


10 




54. 


Formulating questions that 
provoke discussions. 


25 . 


93 


12 


55 


55. 


Needing to know how to organize 
a unit of work. 


26 


96 


14 


64 


56. 


Identifying children In need 
of psychological 






Ifi 




59. 


Bothered by frustration In 
ny personal life. 


19 


70 


14 


64 


74. 


Helping a student with a 
destructive home situation. 


27 


100 


22 


100 


75. 


Being able to prepare class- 
room tests that are valid. 


27 


100 


16 


73 


79. 


Students not willing to work. 


26 


96 


20 


91 


99. 


Being unable to adjust to 
certain ethnic groups. 


20 


74 


11 


50'. 


106. 


Having difficulty with oral 
communication. 


23 


85 


10 


45 
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Table 4 



Item-by- Item Analysis Showing the Number and Percent of Responses on Problems 
Where Significant Differences Existed According to Chl-Square 
(Table 2) for the Experimental Group Pre- and Posttest 



Perceived Problem 


Pretest 
Indicated 
a Problem 


% 


Posttest 
Indicated 
a Problem 


% 


1. 


Having children follow routines 
for entering and leaving the 
classroom when coming home or ^ 
leaving for home. 


16 




67 


10 


48 


10. 


Involving many of the children 
In group discussions. 


21 




88 


16 


76 


13. 


Criticized by parents. 


23 




96 


16 


76 


14. 


Collecting anecdotal background 
Information about students. 


22 




92 


14 


67 


28. 


Working out details of assembly 
programs. 


20 




83 


14 


67 


32. 


Feelings of Insecurity. 


22 




92 


12 


57 


33. 


Managing the transition from one 
activity or subject to another. 


20 




83 


10 


48 


43. 


Being unable to complete a 
lesson. 


19 




79 


8 


38 


46. 


Knowing how to hold student 
conferences. 


19 




79 


14 


67 


49. 


Being afraid to teach 
controversial subjects. 


18 




75 


12 


60 


52. 


Feeling unpopular as a 
teacher. 


19 




79 


7 


35 


60. 


Not really knowing how to 
teach. 


18 




75 


8 


38 


65. 


Having difficulty preparing 
lesson plans. 


17 

21 


29 


71 


9 


43 



68. Handling cliques In the class- 
room. 23 96 12 . 60 

79. Students not willing to work. 23 96 19 90 

87. Unable to operate A-V equip- 

ment. 21 88 9 43 

88. Parents complaining about 

homework assignments. 24 100 10 48 

96. Being troubled by parental 

complaints. 21 88 15 71 

98. Needing more understanding of 

student behavior. 22 92 12 60 

102. Enlisting parent aid for 

activities such as trips, making 
costumes for a play, or class 

mother. 16 67 9 43 

117. Feeling nervous when 

supervised. 23 96 13 62 
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Table 5 has been developed to give the total number and percent of responses 
to the particular problem for both of the groups. It can be noted that out of seven 
problems identified, at the outset the number of responses for the control group 
were higher except for item 88, "parents complaining about homework assignments." 



Table 5 

Item-by-Item Analysis Showing the Number and Percent of Responses on Problems 
Where Significant Differences Existed According to Chi-Square (Table 2) 
Between the Control and Experimental Groups on the Pretest 



Perceived Problem 



. Control 
Indicated 
a Problem 



% 



Experimental 
Indicated 
a Problem 



25. Ordering, seciu;ing, and 

accounting for supplies and 
equipment. 

42. Not knowing how to deal with 
reading problems. 

46. Knowing how to hold student 
conferences. 

65. Having difficulty preparing 
lesson plans. 

74. Helping a student with a 
destructive home situation. 

88. Parents complaining about 
homework assignments. 

93. Having difficulty with written 
communication. 



23. 

26 

26 

25 

27 

23 
21 



85 



96 



96 



93 



100 



85 



78 



16 



24 



19 



17 



22 



24 



16 



67 



100 



79 



71 



92 



100 



67 
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Experimental Control Groups Posttcst (PPIJ 

r 

After compljpting their student teaching experience in October, 1971, it can be 
observed in the following table (Table 6) that of the 117 perceived problems only 
five problems were significantly different on the Chi-square test. 



Table 6 



Item-by-Itcm Analysis Showing the Nomber and Percent of Responses on Problems 
Where Significant Differences Existed According to Chi-Square (Table 2) 
Between the Control and Experimental Groups on the Posttest 



Perceived Problem 


rVkntrnl 

In(Ucated 
a Problem 


% 


jjixpcrimcniai 
Indicated 
a Problem % 


6. Explaining my grading system 
to children. 


13 


59 


9 43 


10. Involving many of the children 
in group discussions. 


13 


59 


16 79 


14. Collecting anecdotal background 
information about students. 


18 


82 


14 67 


25. Ordering, securing, and 

accounting for supplies and 
^ equipment. 


18 


82 


12 57 . 


52. Feeling unpopular as a 
teacher.. 


16 


73 


7 35 
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TEST OF HYPOTHESIS 2 



This hypothesis stated that the general student teaching performance of the student 
teachers having had simulated experiences would receive higher ratings on general 
teaching performance than those student teachers not having had simulated experiences. 
To test this hypothesis the Instrument for Analysis of Science Teaching (Appendix B) 
was used. This mstrument, designed at the University of Texas, was administered during 
the student teari.'^ing experience to describe student teaching performance. 

The audio-tapes were evaluated by an observer trained at the University of Texas 
resulting in close adherance to the ground rales for using this instrument. The instrument, 
originally designed for measuring science teaching behaviors, has proven acceptable for 
rating and measuring teacher performance in all curricula areas. 

Three patterns of interaction were selected for this study as indices of teaching 
behavior. These were selected as appropriate to, and compatible with the philosophies of 
recently developed child-centered approaches to elementary education. 

A description of each of the 3 interaction patterns considered as comprising teaching 
behavior is stated below. Following the description of each behavior, the lAST v. 2 
category or ratio of categories used to measure the frequency of occurrence of that 
behavior is described. 

1. Does the teacher stimulate increased student participation or maintain dominant 
control of the lesson? Although there are undoubtedly instructional tasks which require a 
high degree of direction from the teacher, the overall intent of most recently developed 
curricula is to actively involve the student in manipulation of objects, events, and data. 

From the lAST v. 2 data the I/D ratio can be determined. The I /D ratio divides the 
total number of tallies for teachers* indirect statements by the total number of tallies (ox 
direct statements. Using the lAST v. 2 categories, the I/J^ ratio is: 

Indirect 1 + 2 + 3R + 3S + 3Q + 4C + 40^ ^ 
Direct 5P + 5M + 6L + 6R + 7 

For this study, then, the I/D ratio found for the control group was 0.9492 while for 
the experimental group the I/D ratio found was 1.2254. 



-^^Roger S. Irwin, **A Comparative Study of The Effect of Certain Factors on the 
Teaching Behavior of Preservice Elementary Teachers of Science,** (unpublished doctor's 
dissertation. The University of Texas, Austin, 1970), pp. 50-55. 
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2. To what extent does the teacher motivate students through use of 
encouragement and praise of students' ideas compared to dominance of students through 
extensive instruction, reprimands, and assertion of authority? If increased student 
participation, as mentioned in No. 1, is a common goal of contemporary elementary 
instruction, then the teacher's use of more indirect behaviors such as empathy and praise 
for students may reflect the tendency to actively involve children in instruction. 

This component of teaching behavior was measured by calculating the I/D ratio. It is 
a measure of the emphasis given to motivation and control durir»g a lesson. 

Indirect 1 + 2 + 3R + 3Q + 3S ' 
Direct 5P + 5M + 7 

The I/D ratio found for the control gpoup was 0.7003 and a 0.9211 was found for 
the experimental group. 

3. To what extent does the teacher dominate the verbal behavior of the lesson? 
Although it is expected that the need to provide instructions, questions, and new 
information will require a considerable amount of teacher talk, little or no provision for 
student questions and statements may result in the teacher finding out very little about 
the competence of his students. It is therefore su^ested that a comparison of the 
amount of teacher talk and student talk may provide useful data on science teaching 
behavior. ' 

This behavior pattern is described and measured by expressing two ratios: (a) total 
teacher talk to total student talk. 

Total Teacher Talk 1 + 2 + 3R + 3Q + 3S + 4C + 40 + 
Total Student Talk 9C + 90 + 9R + lOSC + lOSO + 

5P + 5M + 6L + 6P + 6'R + 7 



lOPC + lOPO 

and (b) extended teacher talk to extended student talk. Extended talk involves the 
continuous use of one behavior for a period of time that is longer than three seconds- 

Extended Teacher Talk (1-1) +"(2-2) + (3R-3R) + (3Q-3Q) + 
Extended Student Talk (9C-9C) + (90-9O) + (9R-9R) + 

(3S-3S) + (4C4C) + (40-40) + (5P-5P) + (5M-5M) + (6L-6L) + 
(lOSC-lOSC) + (lOSO-lOSO) + (lOPC-lOPC) + 

(6P-6P) + (6R-6R) + (7-7) 
(lOPO-lOPO) 
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The experimental group obtained ratio of 1.6830 was slightly lower than the 
obtained ratio of the control group which was. 1.7239. 

In the further anaiyas of the Instrument for Science Teaching, the percent of time 
spent in doing each activity was calculated on the basis of the number of observations 
made as compared to the grand total of observed behaviors for both groups. Of the 
thirty-two identified behavioral characteristics, seventeen characteristics describe teacher 
behaviors, while fourteen of the characteristics describe student behaviors. The last item, 
(14) is defined as nonfunctional behavior which is a behavior described as being without 
direction or purpose. 

Table 7 has been used to briefly indicate the percentage of time the two groups 
were described as engaged in the particular behavior out of the grand total of the 
observations made. 

Table 7 

Percent of Time as Determined by the Instrument 
for the Analysis of Science Teaching 



Description of Behavior Control Experimental 
TEACHER BEHAVIORS 

1 Teacher accepts feeling 0.202 0.189 

2 Teacher praises 0.151 0.241 

3R Teacher restates or restructures 

student statement - 4J60 5.081 

3Q Teacher questions student statement 

for clarification 0.020 0.042 

3S Teacher gives non-evaluative 

confirmation 3.893 4.052 

4C Teacher asks closed question 14.613 16,871 

40 Teacher asks open question 0.464 0.346 

5P Teacher gives procedural directions 6J87 4.871 

5M Teacher gives managerial directions 0.494 0.850 

6L Teacher initiates new information 17.265 15.255 



6P Teacher initiates background or 

review information 0.000 0.010 

6R Teacher initiates information by 

reading aloud 0.827 0.640 

7 Teacher rejects or criticizes 

student's ideas or behavior 0;020 0.262 

8D Teacher demonstrates silently 0.262 0.000 

8C Teacher-controlled silence 1.624 1.050 

8L Teacher silence while looking 

at notes 0.000 0.000 

8£ Teacher silence while handling 

equipment 0.484 0.168 



STUDENT BEHAVIORS 

9C Student closed statement 15.954 19.559 

90 Student open statement 4.871 4.714 

9R Student reads aloud 7.140 3.759 

lose Student asks substantive 

closed question 0.676 0.777 

lOPC Student asks procedural 

closed question 0.071 0.136 

lOPO Student asks procediural 

open question 0.000 0.000 

IIP Student affective response, / 

positive i 0.262 0.829 

UN Student affective response, 

negative 0.000 0.031 

120 Student overt silent activity 9.802 11.097 

12C Student covert silent activity 2.592 3.811 

12G Group overt activity 0.000 0.031 

12X "Greek chorus" . 3.167 3.160 
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13 Division of studcnt-to- 

studcnt interaction 3.015 1.858 



14 Nonfunctional behavior 0.585 0^304 



An observation of the'^'preccding table would indicate that a lower percent for 
item one, teacher accepts feeling, for the experimental group was a more desirable 
behavior. However, the percent of time engaged in each of the activities was not 
too different between the experimental and control groups. 



TEST OF HYPOTHESIS 3 



Hypothesis three stated that student teachers who had simulated experiences will 
report more positive feelings toward students and toward concepts related to the 
simulated problems than will the student teachers not having had simulated experiences. 
In testing the null form of this hypothesis, two separate instruments were utilized in this 
study, the semantic differential, as well as the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
Both instruments, along with the analysis of their respective data, have been discussed. 

The Semantic Differential (Appendix C) 

At the outset, eleven concepts were used to ascertain if student teachers having had 
simulated experiences (experimeittal group) would show a significant difference in having 
more positive feelings toward students and those concepts related to the simulated 
problems, than the control group. The eleven concepts selected were: 

1. myself as a teacher 

2. Pat Taylor 

3. classroom bookkeeping 

4. supervising teacher 

5. method!> of teaching 

6. supernsor's visit 

7. relationship with parents 

8. discipline problems 

9. student teaching 

10. pupils 

11. my first year of teaching 

After these eleven concepts had been developed for the instrument, concept two 
(above), Pat Taylor, was considered irrelevant to this study and was deleted from the 
instrument, leaving ten concepts that were utilized. 

With respect to the bipolar adjectives selected, three pairs made up the potency 
factor, i.e., formal-informal, strong-weak, and heavy-light. For determining the activity 
dimension, the bipolar adjectives were active-passive, poised-excitable and simple-complex. 
Out of the total sixteen adjective pairs used, the remaining ten completed the third 
dimension, the evaluative factor. The ten bipolar adjectives used for this evaluative factor 
were : skillful-inept, good-bad, chaotic-ordered, attractive-unattractive, confident-uncertain, 
dirty -clean, happy-sad, understanding-impatient, interesting-dull, and clean-vague. In order to 
avoid tendencies of acquiescence and to counteract response bias tendencies, a reversal of 
bipolar adjectives was made. In addition to reversing these bipolar adjectives, the adjective 
pairs were randomly selected accordingly for each concept, therefore, a different order of 
bipolar adjectives appears for each concept, yet all sixteen adjective pairs were used for 
each separate concept. 
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Since the semantic differential instrument was developed on a nine point scale for 
each pair of bipolar adjectives, a value of one was assigned to the highest positive 
adjective, whereas a score of nine was assigned on the opposite, or negative end of the 
continuum. A score of five indicated the respondents neutral position with respect to the 
adjective pairs for any particular concept. ' 

To test hypothesis three, using the semantic differential, a "pretest" was given to 
both the control and experimental groups in January, 1971 and the "posttest" was 
administered to both groups in October, 1972, after completing their student teacher 
experiences, 

Table 8 summarizes the results of testing with the semantic -"'differential for the 
evaluative dimension. It will be noted from an inspection of means that the experimental 
and control group values, after student teachiiig, were decreased (indicating stronger 
positive feelings and/or attitudes) toward the following concepts: 

1. myself as a teacher 

3. supervising teacher 

4. methods^of teaching 

5. supervisor's visit 

8. student teaching 

9. pupils 

10. my first year of teaching 

From a general overview of these concepts, it would appear that students in both 
groups felt better toward the above mentioned concepts after their student teaching 
experience. 

However, as might be noted from inspection of these means, that the control group 
had a more positive attitude toward the concepts classroom bookkeeping (2) and 
relationship with parents (6) than did the experimental group. 

For the concept, discipline problems (7), both the experimental and control group 
means were slightly higher on the posttest indicating that both groups may be more 
apprehensive, or less favorably concerned, over discipline problems. 

In addition, differences in mean values, or range, for each of these two groups were 
as follows: 

(1) Control group: 

A. Pretest: 

3.35 - 2.12 = 1.23 

B. Posttest: 

3.37 -2.00 = 1.37 
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Table 8 



Semantic Jifferential Means (x) and Standard Deviations (s) 
on the Evaluative Factor for Ten Bipolar Adjectives 



January (Pre) October (Post) 

Experimental Control Experimental Control 

Concept X s x s jT s x" 



40 
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Xr 

ilyself as a 

teacher 2.29 1,06 2.98 1,33 2.03 1.19 2.16 0.96 
Classroom 

bookkeeping 2.46 1 .53 3.35 1.92 2.90 1 .63 2.86 1.75 
Supervising 

teacher 2.28 1 .53 2.12 1 ;13 1 .37 1.19 2.00 1.43 
Methods of 

teaching 2.15 1.10 2.28 1.06 2.12 1.18 2.04 1.10 
Supervisor's 

visit 2.51 1 .56 3.30 1.85 2.43 1 .55 2.23 1.50 
Relationship 

with parents 2.20 1 .27 2.29 1.47 2.31 J. 32 2.09 1.21 
Jiscipline 

problems 3.23 1 .84 3.33 1.74 3.38 1.63 3.37 1.97 
Student 

teaching 2.26 1 .22 2.57 1 .35 1.97 1.36 2.10 1.43 

Pupils 2.72 1 .49 2.85 1.39 2.70 1.42 2.82 1.51 
My first year 

of teaching 2.51 1.43 2.68 1.44 2.16 1.13 2.27 1.34 



Table 9 

Post Experimental and Control Mean Values and 
Rank Values on the Evaluative Dimension 



Concept 



E mean 



Rank 



C mean 



Myself as a 
teacher 

•53=' 

Classroom 
bookkeeping 

Supervising 
teacher 

Methods of 
teach i ng 

Supervisor's 
visit 

Relationship 
with parents 

Uiscipline 
prolal ems 

Student 
teaching 

Pupils 

My first year 
of teaching 



2.03 

2.90 

1.87 

2.12 

2.43 

2.31 

3.38 

1.97 
2.70 

2.16 



4 

18 

1 

8 
14 
13 
20 

2 

15 
9.5 



2.16 

2.86 

2.00 

2.04 

2.23 

2.09 

3.37 

2.10 
2.82 

2.27 



Rl = 104.5 



Rj; = 105.5 
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(2) Experimental group: 

A. Pretest: 

3.23 - 2.20 = 1.03 

B. Posttest: 

3.38 - 1.87 = 1.51 

Both groups increased in their perceptions of the ten concepts indicating a greater 
variation after their student teaching experiences. 

To test the hypothesis to find if students ranked these ten concepts in a similar 
manner the Mann*Whitney U's were calculated for the posttest means only. The following 
tabic lists the mean values obtained for both groups, along with their assigned rank 
values. 

The Mann-Whitncy formula is: 

U^^nin2+J_i L-Rj 



or, cquivalcntly. 



"2 ("2 1) 



U = nj nj +_±J_£__L.Rj 
where. 



Rj = sum of the ranks assigned to group whose sample size is n^ (10) 
R2 = sum^ of the ranks assigned to group whose sample size is n 2 (10) 



U = (10) (10) + 1121112-111.104.5 

2 

= 50.5 
= nj n2 - U 



= 49.5 

Since the smaller value of U is needed to test for a significant difference, a U-value 
of 49.5 was referred to the critical region. A U-value of nineteen or less would be 
necessary to reject the null hypothesis at the .02 level of significance for a two tailed 
test. The obtained value of U (49.5) would warrant acceptance of the null hypothesis in 
this case. It is tenable that their is not a significant difference in the ranking of these ten 
concepts by the experimental and control groups. 



^^Sidncy Siegel. Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956), pp. 116427. 
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The WUcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks test^" gives more wci^t to a pair which 
shows a large difference between concepts than to a pair which shows a small difference. 
Letting d represent the difference between means for each concept, Table 10, following, 
was constructed. 

A T-value less than or equal to 8 (T^ 8) would be needed to reject Hq at the .05 
level of significance. It would be concluded, then, that no significant differences existed 
between the experimental and control group means on the evaluative dimension of the 
semantic difterenrial with respect to the ten selected concepts. 

The means and standard deviations calculated for the potency dimension have been 
tabled in Table 11, page 37. 

Differences in mean values, or range, for each of the groups were as follows: 

(1) Control group: 

A. Pretest: 

4.68 . 3.37 = 1.31 

B. Posttest: 

4.55 - 3.42 = 1.13 

(2) Experimental group: 

A. Pretest: 

4.26 - 3.35 = 0.91 

B. Posttest: 

5.74 - 3.45 = 2.29 

The differences in these four range values illustrate that the experimental group saw 
a much greater variation in their attitudes toward the ten selected concepts with respect 
' to the "strength," or potency, factor. This experimental group saw the ten concepts as 
more neutral, or less positive, after their student teaching experiences that did the control 
group. 

Upon inspection of the means for the potency factor it will be noted that the 
control group means decreased in value (indicating a tendency to mark the bipolar 
adjectives toward the "stronger," or positive, end of the scales) for the following 
concepts: 

1. myself as a teacher 

2. classroom bookkeeping 

3. supervising teacher 

4. methods of teaching (very slight decrease) 

5. supervisor's visit 

The experimental group means, however, on these same five concepts, increased in value 
indicating a more neutral position after their student teaching. 



%ld. :pp. 75-83. 
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Table 10 

Post Experlir.sntal and Control Mean Values and 
their Differences on the Evaluative Factor 



Concept 


- E mean 


C mean 


d 


Rank 
of d 


R;)nk with 

less frequent 
sign 


Myself as a 
teacher 


2.03 


2.16 


-0.13 


-7 




Classroom 
bookkeeping 


2.90 


2.86 


0.04 


2 


2 


Supervising 
teacher 


1.87 


2.00 


-0.13 


-7 




Methods of 






n HQ 
U .Uo 


6 




Supervisor's 
visit 


2.43 


2.23 


0.20 


9 


9 


Relationship 
with parents 


2.31 


2.09 


0.22 


10 


10 


Discipline 
probl ems 


3.38 


3.37 


0.01 


1 


1 


Student 
teaching 


1.97 


2.10 


-0.13 


-7 




Pupils 


2.70 


2.82 


-0.12 


-5 




My first year 
of teaching 


2.16 


2.27 


-0.11 


-4 
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T = 25 



Table 11 

Semantic Olfferentlal Means (x) and Standard Deviations (s) 
on the Potency Factor for Three Bipolar Adjectives 



January (Pre) October (Post) 

. Experimental Control E)(per1inental Control 

Concept x s x s x s 7 s 

Myself as a 

teacher 3.40 1.30 3.64 1.78 4.85 1.39 3.42 1.66 
Classroom 

bookkeeping 4.09 1'.82 4.68 2.45 5.74 2.07 4.55 2.24 
Supervising 

teacher 3.81 1.71 4.05 2.13 4.87 2.13 3.93 2.04 
Methods of 

teaching 3.39 1.31 3.48 1.59 5.10 1.72 3.46 1.70 
Supervisor's 

visit 4,11 1.87 4.52 2.00 5.19 1.91 3.85 2.27 
Relationship ' 

with parents 3.35 1.66 3.37 2.03 5.25 2.05 3.98 2.42 
Discipl ine 

problems 4.26 1.66 3.77 1 .79 4.91 1.88 4.12 2.25 
Student 

teaching 4.16 1.47 - 3.69 1.59 5.50 1.95 4.30 2.39 

Pupils 3.66 1.46 3.38 1.62 4.94 1.95 3.84 2.30 
lly first year 

of teaching 4.19 1.78 4.02 1.84 3.45 1.59 4.36 2.09 
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The four concepts, relationships with parents (6), discipline problems (7), student 
teaching (8), and pupils. (9), were more toward the neutral point, after student teaching 
for both the experimental and control groups. 

The experimental group mean, after student teaching, decreased in value implying 
that this group felt more, positive on the potency factor toward "my first year of 
teaching'* {10)^ than did the control group. The control group, while close to the neutral 
point changed closer to the neutral point after student teaching. 

Again, to test the hypothesis to ascertain if the students ranked these ten concepts 
in a similar m^ner, with respect to the potency factor, the following table was utilized. 

To determine the value of U for the Mann-Whitney formula, the following procedure 
has been illustrated: 

"1 ("1 + 1) „ 

" = "1"2+ 2 

= (10) (10) . - 146 

= 9 

For determining the following method was used: 

= nj nj . U 

= 100 - 9 ^ 
= 91 

Therefore, the smaller value of U and (U = 9) was used to test the null 
hypothesis, or to find if a significant difference did exist in the ranking of these means 
between the experimental and control groups. 

The obtained value of nine did fall in the critical region, therefore, it would seem 
plausible that there was a significant difference in the mrmner in which the two groups 
tended to evaluate these concepts after their student teaching experience. From 
inspection of the table it can readUy be observed that the experimental group, in general, 
held all concepts closer to the neutral position than did the control group on the potency 
factor. 

To investigate the differences between the means for the ten selected concepts, the 
Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed*Ranks test was computed. Table 12, page 39, shows the 
mean values for both groups, for the ten concepts, along with their differences (d) and 
the assigned ranks. 
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Table 12 

Post Experimental and Control Mean Values and 
Rank Values on the Potency Dimension 



Concept 


E mean 


Rank 


C mean 


Rank 


Myself as a 
teacher 


4.85 


12 


3.42 


1 


Classroom 
bookkeeping 


5.74 


20 


4.55 


11 


Supervising 
tpacher 


4.87 


13 


3 93 


u 


Methods of 
teaching 


5.10 


16 


3.46 


3 


Supervisor's 
Visit 




1 / 


0.03 




Relationship 
w1 th parents 


5.25 


18 


3.98 


7 


Discipline 
probl ems 


4.91 


14 


4.12 


8 


Student 
teaching 


5.50 


19 


4.30 


9 


Pupils 


4.94 


15 


3.84 


4 


My first year 
of teaching 


3.45 


2 


4.36 


10 




Rl = 146 




R2 = 71 
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Table 13 

Post Experimental and Control Mean Values and 
their Differences on the Potency Factor 



Concept 


E mean 


C mean 


d 


Rank 
of d 


Rank with 
less frequent 
sign 


Mysei f as a 
teacher 


4.85 


3.42 


1.43 


9 




Classroom 
bookkeeping 


5.74 


4.55 


1.19 


5 




Supervising 
teacher 


4.87 


3.93 


0.94 


3 




Methods of 
liMchino 


5 10 


3 46 


1 64 


10 




Supervisor's 
visit 


5.19 


3.85 


1.34 


8 




Relationship 
with parentis^ 


5.25 


3.98 


1.27 


7 




Jlscipline 
probl ems 


4.91 


4J2 


0.79 


1 




Student 
teaching 


. 5.50 


4.30 


1.20 


6 




Pupils 


4.94 


3.84 


1.10 


4 




My first year 
of teaching 


3.45 


4.36 


-0.91 


-2 


2 



T = 2 
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Since a T-valuc of less than or equal to three (T -3) was needed to reject the null 
hypothesis, Hq would be rejected for the potency factor, at the .01 level of significance. 
It would be concluded that the experimental group was affected with respect to the 
potency factor of these ten concepts. 

For the activity factor of the semantic differential, Table 14, page 42, has been 
summarized. Upon inspection of these mean values it can be observed that the 
experimental and control group means, after student teaching, were decreased (indicating 
stronger positive feeling and/or attitudes relative to the activity dimension on the 
following concepts: 

1. myself as a teacher 

3. supervising teacher 

5. supervisor's visit 

8. student teaching 

10. my first year of teaching 

Discipline problems (7) and pupils (9) were two concepts where both groups were 
less positive after their student teaching experiences. 

For the concepts, classroom bookkeeping (2) and relationship with parents (6) the 
control group held more positive evaluations after their student teaching, whereas the 
experimental group were less positive after their student teaching. 

With respect to the fourth concept, methods of teaching (4), their was a large 
increase toward the postitive end of the continuum (3.19 to 2.66) for the experimental 
group. The control group on this concept remained about the same (3.25 to 3.30), or 
showed a slight decrease in their evaluation of the concept. 

The differences in mean values, or range, for each of these two groups were as 
follows: 

(1) Control group: 

A. Pretest: 

3.97 - 3.25 = 0.72 

B. Posttest: 

4.47 - 2.78 = 1.69 

(2) Experimental group:. 

A. Pretest: 

3.92 - 2.81 = 1.11 

B. ^ Posttest: 

4.20 - 2.66 = 1.54 

It can be generally observed that after their student teaching experience both groups 
tended to show greater variation in their evaluation of the ten concepts. In fact, the 
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Table 14 

Semantic Differential Means (x) and Standard Deviations (s) 
on the Activity Factor for Three Bipolar Adjectives 



January (Pre) October (Post) 

Experimental Control Experimental Control 

Concept X s x s Ts "xs 



Myself as a 

teacher 3.45 1.62 3.88 1.89 3.03 1.75 3.06 1.47 
Classroom 

bookkeeping 2.31 1.48 3.73 2.20 3.31 1.72 3.51 2.11 
Supervising 

teacher 3.74 2.36 3.29 1 .84 2.90 1.92 2.78 1.97 
Methods of 

teaching 3.19 1.62 3.25 1.97 2.66 1.48 3.30 2.01 
Supervisor's 

visit 3.36 1.99 3.94 2.15 2.74 1.76 2.97 2.07 

Relationship * 

with parents 3.17 1.77 3.52 2.25 3.31 1.71 3.11 1.97 

Discipline 

problems 3.48 2.00 3.49 1.83 3.54 2.03 3.71 2.37 

Student s 

teaching 3.56 2.17 3.54 1.90 3.28 2.14 3.27 2.13 



Pupils 3.83 1.95 3.97 2.03 4.20 2.02 4.47 2.13 



ily first year 

of teaching 3.92 1.92 3.90 1.93 3.20 1.57 3.65 1.91 
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overall range for both groups (highest mean value and lowest mean value differences) was 
quite similar, showing increased variation with respect to the posttest. 

In order that the hypothesis could be tested to find if students ranked these ten 
concepts in a similar manner, the Mann-Whitney test was utilized for the posttest means 
only. The following table lists these mean values obtained for both groups, along with 
their assigned rank values: f 

Using the Mann-Whitney formula below: 

ni (ni + 1) 
U = n^ n2 + — l.Rj 

= (10) (10, . iiSU^ - 95 
= 60 

The value of U was determined in the following manner: 
U = nj n2 - U • 

= 100 - 60 

= 40 

The lower value of U (U = 40) was the test statistic used to test Ha. A U-value of 
twenty-three or less would be needed to reject the null hypothesis at the ,05 level of 
significance, for a two-tailed test^ it would be expected that there was no significant 
difference between the two groups on their ranking of the ten concepts relative to the 
activity dimension. 

The Wilcoxon Matched-Pairs Signed-Ranks test was calculated for the activity factor. 
In order to investigate the differences between the means for these ten concepts, the 
following table was developed: 

A T-value of less than or equal to 8 (T ^ 8) would be needed to reject the null 
hypothesis at the .05 . level of significance. Since the obtained value of T = 9.5 was 
greater than eight, it would be concluded that there was no significant difference between 
the two groups mean differences for the activity factor. Therefore, the simulation group 
did not react significandy different to the control group for these ten concepts after their 
student teaching had been completed. 
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Table 15 



Post Experimental and Control Mean Values and 
Rank Values on the Activity Dimension 



Concept 


E mean 


Rank 


C mean 


Rank 


Myself as a 
teacher 


3.03 


6 


3.06 


7 


Classroom 
bookkeeping 


3.31 


13.5 


3.51 


15 


Supervising 
teacher 


2.90 


4 


2.78 


3 


Methods of 
teaching 


2.66 


1 


3.30 


12 


Supervisor's 
visit 


2.74 


2 


2.97 


5 


Relationship 
with parents 


3.31 


13.5 


3.11 


8 


Discipline 
problems 


3.54 


16 


3.71 


18 


Student 
teaching 


3.28 


11 


3.27 


10 


Pupi 1 s 


4.20 


19 


4.47 


20 . 


My first year 
of teaching 


3.20 


9 


3.65 


17 




Rl « 95 




Rg - 115 
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Table 16 

Post Experimental and Control Mean Values and 
their Differences on the Activity Factor 



Concept 


E mean 


C mean 


d 


of d 


Rank with 
sign 


Myself as a 
teacher 


3.03 


3.06 


-0.03 


-2 




Classroom 

hnnkkppni no 


3 31 


3 51 




-J.J 




Supervising 
teacher 


2.90 


2.78 


0.12 


3 


3 


Methods of 
teaching 


2.66 


3.30 


-0.64 


-10 




Supervisor's 
visit 


2.74 


2.97 


-0.23 


-7 




Relationship 
with parents 


3.31 


3.11 


0.20 


5.5 


5.5 


Discipline 
probl ems 


3.54 


3.n 


-0.17 


-4 




Student 
teaching 


3.28 


3.27 


0.01 


1 


1 


Pupils 


4.20 


4.47 


-0.27 


-8 




My first year 
of teaching 


3.20 


3.65 


-0.35 


-9 





T = 9.5 
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The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (NfTAI) 



The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, a 150 item standardized inventory, 
published by the Psychological Corporation, was also used to test hypothesis three, as the 
inventory measures changes in attitudes toward youth. In the MTAI there are no "right" 
or "wrong" answers. Score values are obtained on the basis of agreement or disagreement 
toward specific attitude statements. Although a misnomer in s<^' .^g and in order to 
avoid confusion, "right" and "wrong" values are calculated. The . ual attitude score is 
found by subtracting the "wrongs" score from the **rights" score. jl 

To test if a significant difference did exist, i.e., student teachers who had simulated 
experiences reported more positive feelings toward students and toward concepts related 
to the simulated problems than student teachers not having had simulated experience, the 
t-test was used. 



Control Group Pre- Posttests 

Since the sample size was reduced in the control group (pretest nj = 27; posttest 
n2 = 22), the t-test for correlated data could not be' used. In order to determine whether 
the pooled variance or separate variance formula t-test was to be used, a check for the 
homogeneity of variance was made using Bartlett's as indicated: 



F= s 



2 



where 



g = greaicer variance, and. 



^ 1 = lesser variance 



Since the jereater variance was for the pretest (s^ = 678.247) and the lesser variance 
was 408.835 (s^ = 408.835) on the posttest, an F-ratil of 1.65 was obtained. Since the F 
= 1.65 did not fall in the critical region, it would be concluded that the two samples 
were drawn from the same populations. With unequal sample sizes, the two variances 
were considered homogeneous and the pooled variance t-test formula was used. The 
degrees of freed Dm used for this test was found by nj + n2 - 2, or 27 + 22 - 2 = 47. 



The pooled variance formula is: 
xj - X2 



Ui +n2-2A"l "2>' 

, 4654 



where 

Xj - mean of the first group (pretest control) 
X2 = mean of the second group (post test control) 

^^1 = sum of squares for the first group 
£ X2 = sum of squares for the second group 

nj = sample size of first group 
n2 = sample size of second group 

by substitution » 

45.778 -54.273 
t = 

J /25.12 + i8.S8\ /l^,l \ 
" 27 + 22-2 ^^27 22 ^ 
V t = 4.228 

The following table summarizes the t-test value found for 



Table 17 

t-Table for the Control Group Pre- and Posttest 
Means on the MTAI 







Standard 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Pre 


27 


26.043 


45.778 


-1,228 ^ 


Post 


22 


20.220 


54.273 





A t-valuc 01 -1.288 indicated that the mean for the second group was higher, but, in 
essence, there was no significant differece in positive feelings and attitudes after their 
student teaching for the control group. 



the control group. 
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) 

i 

Experimental Group Pre- Posttcsts j 

As the sample size was reduced in the experimental group, the t-test for correlated | 
data was not warranted. Again, the homogeneity of variance was calculated in order to i 
determine which t-test formula should be used. j 

i 

Using Bartlett's test, it was found that the greater variance (s^ = 62^.310) was in 
the pre-test, while the lesser variance (s^ = 542.044) was found for the posttest. An j 
F-ratio of 1.15 did not fall in the critical region, therefore, the pooled variance t-test j 
formula, previously discussed, was used with 46 degrees of freedom (26 + 22 - 2 = 46). 

A summary for the t-test for the experimental pre- posttests is as follows: 

Table 18 : 



t-Table for the Experimental Group Pre- and Posttest 
Means on the MTAI 







Standard 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Pre 


26 


25.066 


52.192 


-1.082 


Post 


22 


23.282 


59.955 





The t-ratio of -1.082 indicates that the experimental students did have more positive 
feelings toward students and toward concepts related to the simulated problems, but not 
significantly greater after their student teaching. 

Experimental and Control Posttest 

To test the null hypothesis that no significant differences existed between the 
experimental and control after their student teaching, the pooled variance t-test formula 
was jusjtified according to Bartlett's test for homogeneity of variance. For this test, 42 
degrees of freedom were used (df = nj + n2 - 2, or 22 + 22 - 2 = 42). 

Table 19 summarizes the t-test for the experimental and control groups after student 
teaching. 
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Tabic 19 

t-Table for the Experimental and Control Group Posttest 
Means on the MTAI 







Standard 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Control 


22 


20.220 


54.273 


y -0.845 


Experimental 


22 


23.282 


59.955 





While the mean value for the experimental group was higher, the t-test revealed 
there was no significant difference between the experimental and control groups after 
their student teaching. It would be concluded, then, that the simulation experiences had 
no significantly greater affect on student teachers with respect to having more positive 
feelings toward students and toward concepts related to the simulated problems than 
those student teachers not having had simulated experiences according to the MTAI. 
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TEST OF HYPOTHESIS 4 



As stated before, hypothesis four was structured to investigate if student teachers 
that had simulated experiences would report higher levels of confidence than those 
student teachers that did not have simulated experiences. The Confidence Scale^ 
(Appendix D), developed by Cruickshank and Broadbent, was the instrument used to 
collect the necessary data. 

However, as stated in the original proposal, the Lindquist Type VI Analysis of 
Variance was not used as the statistical test because of the limited capacity of the KSTC 
computer. The t-test, along with the analysis of variance test, was processed by the KSTC 
Computer Services for each of the thirty-two statements. 

For scoring on the Confidence Scale a value of one was given when respondents 
indicated they felt very confident about the statement while confident, uncertain, and 
very uncertain were assigned scores of two, three, and four, respectively. 

To test this hypothesis, comparisons were made between the experimental and 
control groups for both the pretest and posttest scores. In addition, pre- and posttest 
scores were made for the experimental and control groups separately. 

In the following table, the thirty-two statements on the Confidence Scale have been 
listed, along with the mean values found for the experimental and control groups pretest 
scores, as well as both t- and F- values. 

Upon inspection it can be observed that statements twelve and fifteen showed a 
significant difference in the mean values of the experimental group when compared to 
the mean of the control group at the .01 level of significance. It would be concluded that 
the control group (lower mean value indicating more confidence) felt more confident in 
helping children with reading problems (12) and more confident toward integrating the 
isolated, disliked child into classroom activities (15). 

Two other characteristics, items twenty-eight and thirty-two, showed a significant 
difference in favor of the control group (lower mean value indicating greater confidence) 
at the .05 level of significance. The control, at the outset, felt more confident about 
relating subjects meaningfully to children (28) and more confident that they would be 
able to get students to do homework (32). 

Tabic 21, page was developed to show the mean values, t- and F-values for both 
the control and experimental groups after completing their student teaching experiences 
(posttest). 

It can be readily observed that there was no significant differences between the 
experimental and control groups in their d^ee of confidence after completing their 
student teaching. This would warrant that the null hypothesis be accepted, concluding 
that simulation training did not affect student teachers in their confidence level. 
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Table 20 



Pretest t- and F-values Computed Between the Experimental 
and Control Group Means for the Confidence Scale 



Confidence Scale Statement E C ' t- F- 

("I am confident that I . . . **) mean mean value ratio 



1. ... can reach parents I wish to 

contact. 2.083 2.148 -0.389 0.152 

2. ... can introduce a new topic 

and obtain high interest. 2.292 2.074 1.517 2.302 

3. ... c^n help students with 

destructive home situations. 2.625 2.519 0.589 0.347 

4. ... can handle children's aggres- 
sive behavior toward one another. 2.375 2.259 0.633 0.401 

5. ... can be enthusiastic about 

each subject that I v^ill teach. 2.000 2.037 -0.178 0.032 

6. ... will not feel uncomfortable 

about giving failing grades. 2.833 2.815 0.118 0.014 

7. ... can help students see the 
relationships between undesirable 

behavior and its consequences. 2.042 1.889 1.229 1.510 

8. ... can cope with students who 

are not willing to work. 2.458 2.556 -0.635 0.402 

9. ... can interpret children's 

capabilities to parents. 2.208 2.259 -0.327 0.107 

10. ... know how to discuss a child's 

achievement with his parent(s). 2.167 2.074 .0.557 0.311 

11. ... can differentiate instruction 
among the slow, average > and 

gifted children in class. 2.458 2.296 0.913 0.835 

12. ... can help children with 

reading problems. 2.667 2.185 3.281* 10.766* 
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13. .•. can be happy with routine 

classroom bookkeeping. 2.083 2.037 0.267 0.071 

14. ... can Involve pupils in 

self-evaluation. 2.250 2.259 -0.055 0.003 

15. ... can integrate the isolated, 
disliked child into classroom 

activities. 2.583 2.037 2.855* 8.151* 

16. ... can have a good attitude 

toward grading papers. 1.917 1.593 1.888 .3.563 . 

17. ...can evaluate my objectives. 1.917 2.222 -1.877 3.523 

18. ... have the skills necessary to 
have children maintain quiet 

while working independently. 2.208 1.926 1 .509 2.277 

19. ... can have work for some while 
I work with other groups or 

individuals. 2.042 1.815 1.568 2.458 

20. ... will be at ease when 

supervised 3.083 2.963 0.732 0.537 

21. ... will be patient with my 

students. 2.000 1.741 1.477 2.181 

22. know how to judge children's 
progress in terms of n\y aims 

and purposes 2.375 2.259 0.666 0.443 

23. ... can cope with the constantly 

disrupting child. 2.625 2.593 0.172 0.030 

24. ... know what to do with students 

who finish early. 2.167 1.926 1.542 2.376 

25. ... can involve many children 

in group discussions. 2.208 2.074 0.901 0.813 

26. ... can find reading materials 
for readers one or two years 

below grade level. 2.125 2.111 0.095 0.009 

27. ... can prepare classroom tests 

that are valid. . 2.292 2.333 -0.252 0.064 

O 28. ... can relate subjects meaning- 
ERlC fully to children. 2.333 2.037 2.304+ 5.309+ 



29. ... can relate to parents that 

their children have problems. 2.500 2.482 0.086 0.003 

30. ... can select instructional 

materials. 2.203 2.037 1.293 1.673 

31. ... can interest parents in their 

children's behavior. 2.667 2.333 1.801 3.243 

32. ... can get students to do 

homework. 2.583 2.259 2.241+ 5.022+ 



♦significant at .01 level 
+significant at .05 level 
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Table 21 



Posttest t- and F-values Computed Between the Experimental 
and Control Groups Means for the Confidence Scale 



Confidence Scale Statement 
("I am confident that I . . .") 


E 

mean 


C 

mean 


t- 
value 


F- 

ratio 


1. 


... can reach "parents"' I wish to 
contact. 


3.100 


2.941 


0.957 


0.917 


2. 


... can Introduce a new topic 
and obtain high Interest. 


3.000 


3.235 


-1 .438 


2.067 


3. 


... can help students with 
destructive home situations. 


2.810 


2.471 


1 .840 


3.386 


4. 


... can handle children's aggres- 
sive behavior toward one another. 


3.000 


3.000 


0.000 


0.000 


5. 


... can be enthusiastic about 
each subject that I will teach. 


3.048 


3.059 


-0.066 


0.004 


c 
0, 


... will not f«el uncomfortable 
about giving failing grades. 


1.952 


2.059 


-0.567 


0.322 


7. 


... can help students see the 
relationships between undesirable 
behavior and its consequences. 


3.095 


3.000 


• 

0.627 


0.393 


8. 


... can cope with students who 
are not willing to work. 


2.762 


2.824 


-0.323 


0.105 


9. 


... can interpret children's 
capabilities to parents. 


2.952 


2.882 


0.336 


0.113 


10. 


... know how to discuss a child's 
achievement with his parent (is). 


3.048 


3.000 


0.213 


0.045 


11. 


... can differentiate Instruction 
among the slow, average, and 
gifted children in class. 


3.191 


3.000 


0.963 


0.927 


12. 


... can help children with 
redding problems. 


2.905 


2.882 


0.121 


0.015 
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13. ... can be happy with routine 

classroom bookkeeping. 3.143 3.235 -0.384 0.147 

14. ... can Involve pupils In 

self-evaluation. 3.095 2.941 0.957 0.917 

15. ... can Integrate the Isolated, 
disliked child Into classroom 

activities. 2.762 2.765 -0.013 0.000 

16. ... can have a good attitude 

toward grading papers. 3.143 3.353 -1.195 1.428 

17. ... can evaluate iny objectives. 3.048 2.882 1.399 1.959 

18. ... have the skills necessary to 
have children maintain quiet 

while working Independently. 2.905 3.000 -0.510 0.260 

19. ... can have work for some while 
I work with other groups or 

Individuals. 3.238 3.353 -0.617 0.382 

20. ... will be at ease when 

supervised.^ 2.952 3.000 -0.201 0.041 

21. ... will be patient with n\y 

students. 3.143 3.177 -0.233 0.054 

22. ... know how to judge children's 
progress In terms of n\y alms 

and purposes. 3.000 2.941 0.301 0.090 

23. ... can cope with the constantly 

disrupting child. 2.810 2.588 1.114 1.240 

24. ... know what to do with students 

who finish early. 3.095 3.000. 0.415 0.172 

25. ... can Involve many children 

In group discussions. 3.095 3.118 0.133 0.018 

26. ... can find reading materials 
for readers one or two years 

below grade level. 3.095 3.177 -0.396 0.156 

27. ... can prepare classroom tests 

that are valid. 2.810 2.765 0.193 0.037 

FR?r ••• relate subjects meanlng- 

fully to children. 3.191 3.118 0.507 0.256 



29. ... can relate to parents that 

their children have problems. 2.762 2.765 -0.012 0.000 

30. ... can select Instructional 

materials. 3.143 3.177 -0.186 0.035 

31. ... can Interest parents In t^elr 

children's behavior. 2.810 2.706 0.581 0.337 

32. ... can get students to do 

homework. 2.667 2.706 -0.252 0.063 

• '* 

♦significant at .01 level 
♦significant at .05 level 
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In addition to comparisons made on the pre- and posttest scores between the 
experimental and control groups/ comparisons were also made between the pre- and 
posttests for the experimental group and the control group separately. The mean values, 
along with the t- and F-values are shown in Table 22 (pre- posttest for control group) 
and Table 23 (pre- and posttest for experimental group). 

Table 24 has been developed to show the comparisons between the two groups with 
respect to the significant differences indicated by the two previous tables. Column I 
indicates the characteristics, while Column II (C = control; E = experimental) indicates the 
group that was significantly less confident after student teaching and Column III indicates 
the group that was more confident about the characteristic after student teaching. The 
level of significance is indicated in Colunm IV. In Columns II and III, an E or C will 
mean there was a significant difference between the pre- and posttest means at the level 
of significance indicate^l in Column IV. 

It might be readily observed that both groups felt less confident on nearly every 
characteristic after their actual student teaching. There was no significant difference 
between the pre- and posttest means for both the control and experimental groups on 
items 3, 8, 20, 23, 29, and 21. The control group showed a significant difference on item 
12 and 32, while the experimental group showed no significant difference between their 
pretest and posttest means on these two items. 

•J 

One characteristic, ^\ not feel uncomfortable about giving failing grades," out of 
the thirty-two indicated that both the experimental and control groups felt more 
confident after their student teaching. 
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Table 22 



Control Group t- and F-values Computed for Pre- and 
Posttest Means on the Confidence Scale 



Confidence Scale Statement 
("I am confident that I . . .") 


Pretest 
mean 


Posttest 
mean 


t- 
value 


F- 

ratio 


1. 


... can reach~ parents I wish 
to contact. 


2.148 


2.941 


5.161* 


26.625* 


2. 


... can Introduce a new topic 
and obtain high Interest. 


2.074 


3.235 


8.143* 


66.289* 


3. 


. . . can hel p students with 
destructive home situations. 


2.519 


2.471 


-0.278 


0.078 


4. 


... can handle children's aggres- 
sive behavior toward one another. 


2.259 


3.000 


4.270* 


18.235* 


5. 


... can be enthusiastic about 


2.037 


3.059 


4.375* 


19.138* 


6. 


... will not feel uncomfortable 
about giving falling grades. 


2.815 


2.059 


-4.768* 


22.730* 


7. 


... can help students see the 
relationships between undesirable 
behavior and Its consequences. 


1.889 


3.000 


7.900* 


62.397* 


8. 


... can cope with students who 
are not willing to work. 


2.556 


2.824 


1.547 


2.395 


9. 


... can Interpret children's 
capabilities to parents. 


2.259 


2.882 


4.360* 


19.006* 


10. 


... know how to discuss a child's 
achievement with his parent(s). 


2.074 


3.000 


5.630* 


31.692* 


11. 


... can differentiate Instruction 
among the slow* average, and 
gifted children In class. 


2.296 


3.000 


3,508* 


12.306* 


12. 


... can help children with 
reading problems. 


2.185 


2.882 


4.241* 


17.986* 
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13. ... can be happy with routine 
classroom bookkeeping. 

14. ... csn Involve pupils in 
self-evaluation. 

15. ... can Integrate the isolated, 
disliked child Into classroom 
activities. 

16. ... can have a good attitude 
toward grading papers. 

17. ... can evaluate n\y objectives. 

18. ... have the skills necessary to 
have children maintain quiet 
while working Independently. 

19. ... can have work for some while 
I work with other groups or 
Individuals. 

20. ... will be at ease when 
supervised. . 

21. ... will be patient with my 
students . 

22. ... know how to judge children's 
progress In terms of my alms 
and purposes. 

23. ... can cope with the constantly 
disrupting child. 

24. ... know what to dn with students 
who finish early. 

25. ... can Involve many children 
In group discussions. 

26. ... can find reading materials 
for readers one or two years 
below grade level . 

27. ... can prepare classroom tests 
that are valid. 

28. ... can relate subjects meaning- 
fully to children. 



2.037 3.235 5.606* 31.421* 

2.259 2.941 4.099* 16.803* 

2.037 2.765 3.588* 12.873* 

1.593 3.353 9.098* 82.782* 

2.222 2.882 3.638* 13.230* 

1.926 3.000 5.046* 24.459* 

1.815 3.353 3.618* 74.270* 

2.963 3.000 0.188 0.035 

1.741 3.177 7.596* 57.681* 

2.259 2.941 3.798* 14.424* 

2.593 2.588 -0.021 0.001 

1.926 3.000 5.321* 28.317* 

2.074 3.118 7.043* 49.610* 

2.111 3.177 5.387* 29.020* 

2.333 2.765 2.186+ 4.779+ 

2.037 3.118 7.656* 58.621* 
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29. ... can relate to parents that 

their children have problems. ' 2.482 2.765 1 .215 1.477 

30. ... can select Instructional 

materials. .2.037 3.177 7.766* 60.301* 

31. ... can Interest parents In their 

children's behavior. 2.333 2.706 1.979 3.916 

32. ... can get students to do 

homework. .2.259 2.706 2.856* 8.157* 



*s1gn1f leant at ;01 level 
•i-slgnlf leant at .05 level 



Table 23 



Experimental Group t- and F-values Computed for Pre- and 
Posttest Means on the Confidence Scale 



Confidence Scale Statement 
("I am confident that 1'. . .") 


Pretest 
mean 


Posttest 
mean 


t- 
value 


F- 

ratlo 


1. 


... can reach parents I wish 
to contact. 


2.083 


3.095 


5.615* 


31.524* 


2. 


... can Introduce a new topic 
and obtain high Interest. 


2.292 


3.000 


4.138* 


18.645* 


3. 


... can help students with 
destructive home situations. 


2.625 


2.810 


0.932 


0.869 


4. 


... can handle children's aggres- 
sive behavior toward one another. 


2.375 


3.000 


3.716* 


13.806* 


5. 


... can be enthusiastic about 
each subject that I will teach. 


2.000 


3.048 


6.388* 


40.810* 


6. 


... will not feel uncomfortable 
aoout giying Tailing graoes* 


2.833 


1.952 


-4.790* 


22.953* 


7. 


... can help students see the 
relationships between undesirable 
behavior and Its consequences. 


2.042 


3.095 


7.808* 


60.972* 


8. 


can cope with students who 
are not willing to work. 


2.458 


2 762 


1 796 


3 224 


9. 


... can Interpret children's 
capabilities to parents. 


2.208 


2.952 


3.571* 


12.750* 


10. 


... know how to discuss a child's 
achievement with his parent(s). 


2.167 


3.048 


4.095* 


16.7/0* 


IT. 


... can differentiate Instruction 
among- the si ow> average* and 
gifted children In class. 


2.458 


3.191 


4.122* 


16.988* 


12. 


... can help children with 
reading problems. 


2.667 
6i 


2.905 , 


1 ".441 


2.078 
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13. ... can be happy with routlDe 
classroom bookkeeping. 

14. ... can Involve pupils In 
self -evaluation. 

15. ... can Integrate the Isolated, 
disliked child Into classroom 
activities. 

16. ... can have a good attitude . 
toward grading papers. 

17. ... can evaluate n<y objectives. 

18. ... have the skills necessary to 
ha ye children maintain quiet 
while working Independently. 

19. ... can have work for some while 
I work w1 th other groups or 
Individuals. 

20. ... will be at ease when 
supervised. 

21. ... will be patient with n\y 
students. 

22. ... know how to judge children's 
progress in terms of iny alms 

and purposes. 

23. ... can cope with the constantly 
disrupting child. 

24. ... know what to do with students 
who finish early. 

25. ... can involve many children 
In group discussions. 

26. ... can find reading materials 
for readers one or two years 
below grade level . . 

27. ... can prepare classroom tests 
that are valid. 

28. ... can relate subjects meaning- 
fully to children. 



2.083 3.143 5.420* 29.376* 

2.250 3.095 4.903* 24.043* 

2.583 2.762 0.884 0.782 

1.917 3.143 7.640* 58.370* 

1.917 3.048 9.527* 90.782* 

2.208 2.905 4.119* 16.965* 

2.042 3.238 8.001* 64.026* 

3;083 3.952 -0.663 0.440 

2.000 3.143 7.714* 59.414* 

2.375 3.000 3.267* 10.673* 

2.625 2.810 0.986 0.972 

2.167 3.095 5.236* 27.420* 

2.208 3.095 5.246* 27.514* 

2.125 3.095 6.591* 43.442* 

2.292 2.810 2.664+ 7.097+ 



2.333 3.191 6.425* 41.288* 
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29. ... can relate to parents that 

their children have problems. 2.500 2.762 1.178 1.388 

30. ... can select Instructional 

itvaterlals. 2.208 3.143 5.794* 33.567* 

31. ... can Interest parents In their 

children's behavior. 2.667 2.ai0 0.770 0.593 

32. ... can get students to d<) v 

homework. 2.583 2.667 0.565 0.319 

*sign1f1cant at .01 level 
♦significant at .05 level 
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Table 24 



A Sumroary of the Confidence Scale Mean Values (Pre- Post) 
for Both Groups After Student Teaching Experience 



I 

Characteristic 

("I am confident that I .< . .") 


T T 

11 

Less 
confident 


T T T 
ill 

More 
confident 


T If 

IV 

Level of 
significance 


1. 


... can reach parents I wish 
to contact. 


. C,E 




.01 


2. 


... can Introduce annew topic 
and obtain high Interest. 


C,E 




.01 


3. 


... can help students with 
destructive home situations. 






NS 


4. 


... can handle children's aggres- 
sive behavior toward one another. 


C,E 




.01 


c 


... Can Db cllbnuSlaSblC aDOUb 

each subject that I will teach. 


C,E 


• 


.01 


6. 


... will not feel uncomfortable 
about giving falling grades. 




C,E 


.01 


7. 


. . . can hel p students see the 
relationships between undesirable 
behavior and Its consequences. 


C.E 




.01 


8. 


... can cope with students who 
are not willing to work. 






NS 


9. 


... can Interpret children's 
capabilities to parents. 


C,E 




.01 


10. 


... know how to discuss a child's 
achievement with his parents(s}. 


C,E 




.01 


11. 


... can differentiate Instruction 
among the slow, average, and 
gifted children In class. 


C,E 




.01 


12. 


... can help children with 
reading problems. 


C 




.01 
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13. ... can be happy with routine 
classroom bookkeeping. 

14. ... can Involve pupils In 
self-evaluation. 

15. ... can Integrate the Isolated, 
disliked child Into classroom 
activities. 

16. . . . can have a good attitude 
toward grading papers. 

17. ... can evaluate ii\y objectives. 

18. ... have the skills necessary to 
have children maintain quiet 
while working Independently. 

19. ... can have work for some while 
I work with other groups or 
Individuals. 

20. ... will be at ease when 
supervised. 

21. ... will be patient with n\y 
students . 

22. ... know how to Judge children's 
progress In terms of n\y alms 
and purposes. 

23. can cope with the constantly 
disrupting chlld^ 

24. ... know what to do with students 
who f'/nlsh early. 

25. ... can Involve many children 
In group discussions. 

26. ... can find reading materials 
for readers one or two years 
below grade level. 

27. ... can prepare classroom tests 
that are valid. 

28. ... can relate subject meaning- 
fully to children. 



29. ... can relate to parents that 

their children have problems. NS 

30. ... can select Instructional 

materials. C,E .01 

31. ... Interest parents In their 

children's behavior. NS 

32. ... can get students to do 

homework. C .01 



NS not significant between the pre- and posttest means 
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TEST OF HYPOTHESIS 5 

Assumed 50% Responsibility Card (Appendix E) 

For hypothesis five, the Assumed 50% Responsibility Card was used. As stated in 
the proposal, student teachers having had simulated experiences will be able to assume 
50% responsibility for student teaching sooner than will those students not experiencing 
simulation training. The t-test was used to test for a significant difference between the 
means for Ss and Cs with respect to the total number of days reported by the supervising 
teachen 

The following table summarizes the t-test value found for the experimental and 
control groups. 

Table 25 



t-Table for the Experimental and Control Group Means 
on the Assumed 50% Responsibility Card 







Standard! 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Experimental 


21 


5.534 


15.524 


0.706 


Control 


23 


6.356 


16.826 





Student Teaching Questionnaire (Appendix F) 

In addition to the Assumed 50% Responsibility Card, the KSTC Education 
Department asks the cooperating teacher to complete a simple Student Teaching 
Questionnaire. A t-test was calculated to test if a significant difference existed btstween 
the mean values for the experimental and control groups on the following three questions 
of this instnmient. ' / 

Question 1. Compare this student teacher. with all other students with whom you 
have associated* How would you rank this student teacher as regards the student's 
self-esteem or self-confidence? 



Least Most 
Self<onfident 1 2 ' 3 4 5 6 7 Self^onfident 



The following t-table summarizes the findings as related to Question !• 



Tabic 26 



t-Table for the Experimental and Control Group Means on Question No- 1. 
of the KSTC Student Teaching Questionnaire 







Standard 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Experimental 


21 


1.350 , 


5.714 . 


0.421 


Control 


23 


1,034 


5.870 





Since the t-value of 0.421 does not fall in the critical region the null hypothesis 
would be accepted. The cooperating teachers did not see the simulation training group as 
more confident thaji the student teachers that did not receive the simulation training. 

Question 2. How successful was the student teacher in establishing an 
appropriately warm» working relationship with the children? 



Totally unable 
to relate to 
children 



Good relationship 
7 with 
children 



Again, the t-test was calculated to test if there was a significant difference between 
the experimental and control group means as evaluated by the cooperating teachers. A 
summary of the t-test has been tabled below: 



Table 27 

t-Table for the Experimental and Control Group Means on Question No. 2 
of the KSTC Student Teaching Questionnaire 







Standard 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Experimental 


21 


1.109 


6.095 


0.808 


Control 


23 


0.914 


6.348 
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A t-value of 0.808 would indicate that the cooperating teachers did not significantly 
rate the experimental and control group student teachers differently with respect to 
Question 2 on the KSTC Student Teaching Questionnaire. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
was accepted. 

Question 3. Subjectively speaking, would you want this person to become your 
child's teacher? 

Absolutely not 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Very much 

Calculation of the t-test was made to test if a significant difference existed between 
the experimental and control group means as rated by the cooperating teachers. The 
t-test summary is as follows: 



Table 28 

t-Table for the Experimental and Control Group Means on Question No. 3 
of the KSTC Student Teaching Questionnaire 







Standard 


Mean 




Group 


Number 


Deviation 


Values 


t 


Experimental 


21 


1.540 


5.762 


-0.045 


Control 


23 


1.700 


5.739 





Sirice a t-value of -0.045 did not fall in the critical regibii the null hypothesis was 
accepted. It would be concluded then that the cooperating teachers tended to rate both 
the experimental student teachers (simulation training) and the control student teachers 
(no sknulation training) the same with respect to Question 3 on the KSTC Student 
Teaching Questionnaire. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



As previously stated, the purpose of this study was to further evaluate the 
Cruickshank, Broadbent, and .Bubb materials using a changed role for the instructor and 
an extended period of simulation training to answer the question: Does exposure to 
simulated critical teaching problems have any observable effect on attitudes and student 
teaching behavior of prospective elementary teachers. 

The conclusions have Veen discussed for each of the five original hypotheses in ihe 
following section. 



Hypothesis 1 

Student teachers having had simulated experiences in which they encounter, analyze 
and attempt to solve critical teaching problems will experience fewer such problems than 
will student teachers not having had simulated experiences in solving such problems. 

The Pi^rceived Problems Inventory (Appendix A), as developed by Quickshank and 
Broadbent, was used to test this hypothesis. 

Both the' control and experimental groups perceived fewer of the 117 identified 
problems to be problems after their student teaching experiences, yet, there was no 
significant difference in the average nimiber of problems reported between these two 
groups (Table 1). 

There was a significant difference between the experimental and control groups on 
seven items of the 117 perceived problems on the pretest measures according to 
Chi*square. Those seven items have been identified below: 

25. Ordering, securing, and accounting for supplies and equipment. 

42, Not knowing how to deal with reading problems. 

46. Knowing how to hold student conferences. 

65. Having difficulty preparing lesson plans. 

74. Helping a student with a destructive home situation. 

88. Parents complaining about homework assignments. 

93. Having difficulty with written communication. 

After the student teaching experience in the fall of 1971, it was found that out of 
the 117 perceived problems there was a significant difference between the experimental 
and control giroups on only five items. The five items where significant differences were 
found according to the Chi-square test were: 
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6. Explaining my grading system to children. 
10. Involving many of the children in group discussions. 
14. Collecting anecdotal back^ound informs^rtion about students. 
25. Ordering, securing, and accounting for supplies and equipment. 
52. Feeling unpopular as a teacher. 

Of interest was the one item (25) which still showed a significant difference between 
the two groups on the pre- and posttest. 

In conclusion, acceptance of the null hypothesis would seem most tenable and it 
would be concluded that there was, in essence, no real significant difference between the 
experimental and control groups according to the Perceived Problems Inventory. 

Hypothesis 2 

The general student teaching performance of the student teachers having had 
simulated experiences will receive higher ratings on general teaching performance than 
will the student teachers not having had simulated experiences. 

To test this hypothesis, the Instrument for Analysis of Science Teaching (Appendix 
B)^ designed by the University of Texas, was utlized. In analyzing this intrument it was 
found that no significant differences did exist between the experimental and control 
groups with respect to the obtained I/D ratio values and percent of time spent on the 
various behaviors. 

From the analysis of this data it would be concluded that no significant differences 
existed and the students having had the simulated training background did not perform 
differently from the student teachers wo did not receive the simulated training. 

Hypothesis 3 

Student teachers having had simulated experiences will report more positive feelings 
toward students and toward concepts related to the simulated problems than will the 
student teachers' not having had simulated experiences. 

Two instruments, the Semantic Differential (Appendix OUnd the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory were used to test this null hypothesis. 

With respect to the semantic differential, it was found that while no significant 
differences existed between the experimental and control groups, there was a general 
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increase in more favorable attitudes toward the eleven selected concepts after their 
student teaching was completed. 

To an^yze the data for the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, the t-test was 
used to test for a significant difference between the mean values obtained on the pre- 
posttest scores for both the experimental and control groups. 

In each of the tests calculated, it was found that no t-value fell within the critical 
region. Therefore, it would be most tenable to conclude that there was no significant 
differences between the simulated trained student teachers and the student teachers that 
did not receive the simulation training as measured by this instrument (MTAI). 

Hypothesis 4 

Student teachers having had simulated experiences will report higher levels of 
confidence than will those student teachers not having had simulated experiences was the 
instrument used to test this null hypothesis. 

From the analysis of the data, using both the t-test and F-ratio, it was found that 
no significant differences existed between the control and experimental groups. The nuU 
hypothesis was accepted, concluding that the simulation experience had no significant 
effect on student teachers with respect to their levels of confidence. 

Hypothesis 5 

Student teachers ha^dng simulated epxeriences will be able to assume 50% 
responsibility for student teaching sooner than will those student not experiencing 
simulation training. 

As a result of the t-test, it was found that no significant differences existed between 
the experimental (simulation training) and the control (non-simulation training) groups 
with respect to the time the student teachers accepted 50% responsibility of the 
classroom. 

In addition, using the KSTC Student Teaching Questionnaire, it was also found that 
the cooperating teachers did not differ significantly between the experimental and control 
groups. Therefore, it was concluded that the simulation training experience did not have 
any effect on the student teacher as compared to the control group. 

Sunmiary 

In summary and conclusion, it would be most tenable to conclude that exposure to 
simulated critical problems had any observable effect in attitudes and student teaching 
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behavior of prospective elementary teachers. It was also coticludcd that extending the 
period of simxilation training and changing the role of the instructor did not produce 
significant differences in the effectiveness of the simulation materials. 
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Name: 



App endix A 

— / 

Perceived Problems InvCTitp^ 
■ Date: 



Section: 



The following problems have been reported by first year teachers- Some of them may be 
problems that you feel you might have also. Please read each item carefully. 

If you think this will be a serious ongoing problem: Place an X under 1, 

If you think this will be a moderate problem: Place an X under 2, 

If you think this will be a minor problem: Place an X under 3, 

If you think this will be no problem at all: Place an X under 4, 



Example 

Feeling insecure in teaching spelling. 



'6 ^6 6 
h_5i i-i.^ 

rt-C'o ^OO 



2 
X 



6 

=1 
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List of Reported Problems 

Having children follow routines for entering 
and leaving the classroom when coming from 
home or leaving for home. 

Lacking enthusiasm' for a subject. 

Needing help in selecting instructional 
materials. 



4, Working out a daily schedule, 

5. Discussing with parents their children's 
achievement. 



6. Explaining my grading system to children. 
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7. Having students see relationship between 
undesirable behavior and the consequences. 

8. Not really liking kids. 

9. Managing the distribution and collection of 
materials, paper, milk, etc. 

10. Involving many of the children in group 
discussions. 

11. Finding films and filmstrips related to the area 
being studied. 

12. Getting students to do homework. 

13. Criticized by parents. 

14. Collecting anecdotal background information 
about students. 

15. Maintaining order during field trips. 

16. Unhappy teaching in lower socio-economic 
district. 

17. Keeping pupil attendance records accurately. 

18. Not knowing what to do with students who 
finish early. 

19. Finding out about radio and T.V. programs 
related to daily classwork of my children. 

20. Planning and executing useful field trips. 

21. Bothered by parents telephoning. 

22. Not knowing how to evaluate my objectives. 

23. Students not respecting me, 

24. Disturbed by school regulations. 



25. Ordering, securing, and accounting for supplies 
and equipment. 

26. Too much stress on grades for motivation. 

27. Integrating A-V materials into the lessons. 

28. Working out details of assembly programs. 

29. Talking with parents I wish to contact. 

30. Judging children's progress in terms of my aims 
and purposes. 

31. Haying children maintain quiet while working 
independently^ 

32. Feelings of insecurity. 



33. Managing the transition firom one activity or 
subject to another. 



\^ 34. Relating the subject meaningfully to children. 



35. Finding appropriate reading materials for 
readers one or more years below grade level. 

36. Finding out what content I am supposed .to 
cover in my grade. 

37. Establishing a rapport with parents so that 
the V will provide information candidly and 
witnout embarrassment. 

38. Feeling uncomfortable about giving failing 
grades. 

39. Finding ways to integrate isolated, disliked 
children into group activities. 



40. My feelings being hurt by criticism. 

Organizing an orderl 
hang up ueir wraps 



41. Organizing an orderly procedure for children to 
> ueii 
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42. Not knowing how to deal with reading 
problems. 

43. Being unable to complete a lesson. 

44. Helping parents understand the reporting 
system of my schooL 

45. Involving pupils in self-evaluation. 

46. Knowing how to hold student conferences. 

47* Unhappy about teaching at this present grade 
level. 

48* Unhappy with routine classroom bookkeeping* 

49. Being a&aid to teach controversial subjects* 

50. Having work for some children while I am 
working with odier groups or individuals. 

51. Difficulty in identifying .those who need 
remedial help. 

52. Feeling tmpopular as a teacher. 

53. Not wanting a certain student in my class. 

54. Formulating questions that provoke discussion. 

55. Needing to know how to organize a unit of 
work. 

56; Identifying children in need of psychological 
testing or counseling. 



















( — 








a 

serious 
problem 


a 

moderate 
. problem 


a 

minor 
problem 


no 
problem 


1 


2 


3 


4 



57... Having difficulty with grouping 

Havi 
perii 



58. Havins activities ready for children's rest-time 
lods. 
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59. Bodiered by frustration in my personal life. 

60. Not really knowing how to teach. 

61. Unhappy about teaching slow learners. 

62. Difficulties with organizing supplies and 
materials. 

63. Introducing a new topic and obtaining high 
interest. 

64. Obtaining the materials for making my own 
teaching materials, e.g., contruction paper. 

65. Having difficulty preparing lesson plans. 

66. Conducting an interview with a parent. 

67. Having' trouble interpreting children's 
capabilities to parents. 

68. Handling cliques in the classroom. 

69. Not being accepted by my colleagues. 

70. Handling children in passing in hall firom room 
to room. 

71. Differentiating instruction among the slow, 
average and g^ted children in class. 

72. Constructing bulletin boards. 

73. Finding out what the objectives of education 
are for my grade. 

74. Helping a student with a destructive home 
situation. 

75. Being able to prepare classroom tests that are 
valid. 

76. Handling children's aggressive behavior toward 
one another. 
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77- Feelings of inferiority. 

78. Organizing procedures for moving as a class 
from place to place. 

79. Students not willing to work. 

80. Finding materials with which to prepare simple 
science demonstrations. 

81. Lacking imderstanding of my subject (s). 

82. Explaining my techniques of teaching to 
parents. 

83. Interpreting the results of standardized tests. 

84. Handling children who waste school materials. 

85. Being impatient with my students. 

86. Teaching in an area for which I am 
f unprepared. 

87. Unable to operate A-V equipment. 

88. Parents complaining about homework 
assignments. 

89. Getting parents to take an interest in their 
children's behavior. 

90. Telling parents that their children have 
problems. 

91. Handling the constantly disrupting child. 

92. Being able to tolerate student errors. 

93. Having difficulty with written communication. 
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94. Finding out about community resources that 
I can use in my teaching. 

95. Finding out what content children in my 
class covered last year. 

96. Being troubled by parental complaints. 

97. Using test results and anecdotal information 
in working with individual children. 

98. Needing more understanding of student 
behavior. 

99. Being unable to adjust to certain ethnic 
groups. 

100. Using the committee method with children. 

101. Not understanding the value of a planbook. 

102. Enlisting parent aid for activities such as 
trips, making costumes for a play, or class 
mother* 

103. Being required to grade on a curve. 

104. Working with overly dependent children. 

105. Bothered by feelings of loneliness. 

106. Having difficulty with oral communication. 

107. Planning segments of work for a week or 
longer* 

' 108* Having a distaste for grading papers. 
109* Being afraid of some of my students* 
110. Bri^t students make me feel uncomfortable* 
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111. Unable to maintain pupil interest. 

112. Lacking know-how for pupil-teacher 
planning. 

113. . Having trouble controlling class. 

114. Inability to keep up professionally in my 
field. 

115. Not being prepared to teach under newer 
instructional organization (e.g., team 
teaching). 

116. Having difficulty organizing my work. 

117. Peeling nervous when supervised. 
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APPENDIX B 

Instrument for the Analysis of Science Teaching (I AST), Version Two 
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INSTRUMENT FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SCIENCE TEACHING 
(lAST), VERSION TWO 



Description of the Categories 

1 Teacher accepts feelings: Teacher recognizes and identifies with feeling 
of students, is empathetic, non-evaluative, encourages student or jokes to 
relieve tension. 

2 Teacher praises : Teacher makes a positive value judgment. 

3R Teacher restates or restructures student statement : A verbal or written 
restatement, including summary on the board. 

I 

S 3Q Teacher questions student statement for clarification: Teacher asks 

S student to restructure his statement. 

g 38 Teacher gives non-evaluative confirmation; Teacher makes short response 

S in acceptance of student's ideas with no value judgment, no expansion or 

5 clarification. Examples: "yes,*^ "no," *O.K." 

40 Teacher asks closed question: ' Teacher asks a narrow, specific, channeled 
question requiring a specific student response. Simple or complex skills are 
applied to a convergent, memorarive or cognitive situation. 

40 Teacher asks open question: Teacher asks broad, "think" question, 
providing space for student to be original in his response. 

CO 5P Teacher gives procedural directions: Teacher tells student(s) how to do 
^ substantive behaviors. This requires an immediate response. 

5M Teacher gives managerial direction? : Teacher gives directions not dealing 
?: directly with, lesson content. Ex.mples: **6pen the door," *Kjo to the 
board," *Take your seats." 
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6L Teiacher initiates new infomiarion (substantive): Teacher lectures, 
provides ^acts, performs calculations, etc. Writing new infomiadon on the 
board is included. 

'^P . Teacher initiates background or "review information : Teacher gives 
information from previous lesson or experience. Information covered 
earlier is restated. 

6R Teacher initiates information bv reading aloud : Teacher reads aloud from 
textbook or other source. 
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Teacher reiects or criticizes students's idea s or behavior : teacher uses 
self-justification and disciplinary statements that may be critical in a 
defenaye manner, negative value responses to a student's idea, or 
establishment of authority. 



O Teacher demonstrates silently: Teacher conducts a demonstration before 

^ the class without speaking. 

Teacher-contt oged silence: Teacher maintains sUence after asking a 
question and before recognizing a student to answer. This behavior is 
sometimes slightly disciplinary, as in waiting for the attention of all the 
PT — students. 

P Teacher silence while lookin g at notes; Teacher pauses to look at notes 

or lesson plan. 

Teacher silence while hand ling equipment : Teacher prepares, distributes 
or collects equipment, papers, etc., without speaking. 

^ Student closed statement: Student makes statement that is cognitive, 
memorative, or convei^ent in thought. 

90 Student open statement; Student makes statement that is divergent or 
evaluarive in thought. 

Student reads aloud: Student reads aloud from textbook or other source. 

S Student asks substantive closed question ; A precise, explicit question is 

2 the subject under discussion. Example; "How many ships did 

> Columbus have?" r / r u 

§ Student asks procedural closed auecri^ni A question about procedure is 

asked which requires an explicit answer. Example; "Should we use plain 
g notebook paper?" 

I Student asks procedural o pen question; Students show entliusiasm or 

pleasant. surprise. Example; "Yippee!" 

Student affective response, neyarive: Students show disdain or unpleasant 
surprise. Example: "Ugh! Not that again!*' 

120 StiLtlsaL. over adent activity! Students are invovled in lab activities or 
manipulating materials. They may be raising their hands. 

12C SmdsiiL cover silent activity: Internalized bdiavior such as silent readine 
or thinking prior to verbal response. Tliis behavior must be purposeful. 

88 ^ ^ 
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12G Group overt activity : Behavior of 120 type when students are 
working together in groups. 

12X *Xjreek chorus** : A simultaneous verbal response by several students. 

13 Division of student-to-student interaction ; This category is a mark having 
no time dimension. It h used when students are interacting vsdth one 
another to indicate when one student stops and another responds. 



14 Nonfunctional behavior; This behavior does not contribute to the goals 
of the lesson and is usually disruptive. Examples: horseplay, loud talking. 
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APPENDIX C 
Semantic Differential 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIALS 
(Adjective Scales) 

The purpose of this test is to measure the meaning of certain concepts by having the 
concepts judged against a series of descriptive scales. The results of diis test are to be 
used in a study of the nature of "mieaning" and will NOT affect your grade. 

Name: ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(Last) (First) 

Sex: (Male) (Female) 

At what school level are you preparing to teach? (check only one): 
■ . Kindetgarten 
, Primary (1st through 3rd) 

.^^^..^^ Elementary (4th through 6th) 

Junior HigjK (7th through 9th) 

Senior High School (10th through 12th) 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SCALES 

On each page of the booklet you will find a different concept to he judged and beneath 
the concept a set of 16 rating scales. You are to rate the concept of each scale in order. 
Make your judgments on the basis of what these concepts mean to you. There are no 
right or wrong answers; all that is requested is your rating; on each scale. 

IMPORTANT 

1. Place your check marks in the middle of the spaces, not on the boundaries. 
Not this - .X But this: .^ir 

2. Never put more thai^dne check mark on a single scale. 

3. Be sure to check every scale for every concept. 

.4. 
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Here is how you are to use the scales: 

If you feel that the concept at the top of each page is very closely related to one end of 
a scale, you should place your check mark as follows: 
fair lYiT ,?„ ■ ; ■ ■:. 7. ■ : .r, ,r,^unfair 

tair • ' - r • ' ! ;X yri^air 

i 

If you feel that the concept is quite closely related to one or the other end of a kale 
(but not extremely), you should place your check mark as follows: 

strong — :X; : ; : : r ! weak 

(or) , 
strong ! I ; \ ; ;Xi Weak 

If the concept seems slightly n^lated to one side as opposed to the other side, then place 
your check mark as follows: 

active :X : ; ; pag»iv«. 

(Of) 

active ; ; ; : s ; passive 

If the concept seems only s omewhat related to one side as opposed to the other side (but 
is not really neutral), then place your check mark as follows: 
brigiht : : :X; ; ; : : dull 

^>right : : : Hx: : : dull ^ 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, or if the scale is completely 
irrelevant to the concept being judged, then place your check mark as follows: 
safe — : : : :X: ; : : dangerous 
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MYSELF 



AS A TEACHER 



attractive, 
chaot1c_ 
heavy_ 
1nterest1ng_ 
fonnal_ 
s1inple_ 
po1sed_ 

happy, 
understanding^ 

clear_ 
good__ 
confident^ 
act1ve_ 
dirty_ 
skillful_ 
strong 



unattractive 

ordered 

light 

dull 

Informal 

^complex 

excitable 

sad 

Impatient 

vague 

bad 

uncertain 

passive 

clean 

inept 

weak 
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PAT TAYLOR 



I 



attractive^ 
understand 1ng_ 
good_ 
simple^ 
active^ 
forma 1_ 
confident^ 
chaotic^ 
skillful^ 
happy_ 
strong^ 
Interesting^ 
d1rty_ 

poised ^: 

heavy_ 
cl ear 



unattractive 

impatient 

bad 

complex 

passive 

informal 

jincertain 

ordered 

Inept 

sad 

weak 

dull 

cl ean 

excitable 

light 

^vague 
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C LASSROOM BOOKKEEPING 

strong : : : : : : : : weak 

good ; : : : : : : :^ bad 

poised, : : : : : excitable 

active : : : : : : : passive 

skillful :_ : : : : : : ^inept 

formal : : : : : Informal 

attractive : : : : : unattractive 

Interesting : : : : : : dull 

chaotic : : : : : : : : ordered 

heavy ; : : : : : : light 

happy : : : : : :^ : : sad 

simple : : : : : : : complex 

confident : : : : : : : : uncertain 

clear : : : : : yague 

understanding : : : : ._: : ^fmpatlent 

dii'ty : : : : : : : : claan " 
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SUPERVISING TEACHER 



heavy : : : : : : : : light 

i 

I attractive : : : : : : : ; unattractive 

[ clear : : :::::: vague 

1^ formal : : : : : : : : Informal 

I Interesting : : : : : : : : dull 

I 

t chaotic : : : : : : : : ordered 

— m^mmm^ m^^^ .... ■ - — ~ ' ■ i -— " 

\ . . understanding i i i i ^: i :_: Impatient 

I 

I good '. } '. '. : : : : bad 



I happy _: i : : : : sad 

I; 

i skillful I I '.. '. '. '. ^Inept 



'{ dirty I I '. '. '. : clean 

I poised : : i excitable 

I confident i i : x uncertain 

I active '. '. I '. I passive 

I simple : : : : : : complex 

I strong : i : : : : : : weak 



METHODS OF TEACHING 



act1ve_ 
poised^ 
skmful_ 
good_ 
chaot1c_ 
forma 1__ 
attractive^ 
strong__ 
conf1dent_ 
d1rty_ 
happy_ 
understand 1ng_ 

interesting 

clear__ 
s1mple_ 
heavy 



_pass1ve 
excitable 
J nept 
_bad 

_ordered 
Jnformal 
jinattractiv 
_weak 

uncertain 

clean 



_sad 

J inpatient 
jdull 
_vague 
_compl ex 
Jight 



SUPERVISOR'S VISIT 



cl ear^ 
confident^ 
understanding^ 
simple^ 
dlrty^ 
heavy^ 
Interesting^^ 
happy^ 
forma 
attractive^ 
skillful^ 
chaot1c_ 
po1sed_ 
strong^ 
good_ 
active 



vague 

uncertain 

Impatient 

compl ex 

clean 

light 

dull 

sad 

informal 

unattractive 

^inept 

ordered 

excitable 

weak 

bad 

passive 



I, 

1^: 



er|c 



( 
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RELATIONSHIP WITH PARENTS 



poised, 
confident, 
attractive, 
simple, 
good_ 
strong_ 
forma 1_ 
clear_ 
skinful. 
Interesting, 
understanding, 
dirty, 
heavy, 
happy, 
act1ve_ 
chaotic 



_exci table 
_ uncertain 
^unattractive 
^complex 
J3ad 

weak 

Informal 

vague 

Inept 

. dun 

Impatient 

clean 

flight 

sad 

passive 

ordered 
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DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 



understan^g_ 
skillful, 
chaot1c_ 
d1rty_ 
po1sed_ 
confident. 
Interesting, 
heavy, 
fomal, 
good, 
active, 
strong, 
simple, 
clear, 
happy, 
attractive 



_1 inpatient 
_1nept 
__prdered 
_j:lean 
__excUa!:»le 
_uncerta1n 
_dull 
_11ght 
_1nformal 
_bad 

: passive 

__weak 
_coinplex 
__vague 
__sad 
unattractive 
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STUDENT TEACHING 

interesting x \ \ : dull 

strong \ \ _: \ \ weak 

skillful. '. \ ^Inept 

formal '. \ \ x : : Informal 

simple '. \ : \ x complex 

happy \ \ '. \ \ sad 

clear '. \ : : \ : vague 

good '. \ \ \ bad 

active \ \ ; passive 

attractive ; \ \ \ \ \ \ ^unattractive 

heavy.^ x \ : light 

chaot i c \ ; x : x ordered 

poised ; \ \ excitable 

dirty \_ \ \ \ \ : clean 

confident \ \ x x x x x uncertain 

understanding x x x x__x x x x impatient 
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PUPILS 



strong : : : : : : : : weak 

active : : : : : : : : passive 

clear : : : : : : : : vague 

happy : : : : : : : : sad , 

simple : : : : : : : : complex 

heavy : : : : :_ : : : light 

skillful : : : : : : Inept 

good : : : : : : : : bad 

poised ; : : : : : : excitable 

chaotic ; ; ; ; : : : : ordered 

attractive : : : : : : unattractive 

dirty : y : : : : : : clean^ 

confident : : : : : : : ^: __uncerta1 n 

understanding : : : : : : Impatient 

1 nterest 1 ng : : : : : : : dul 1 

formal : : : : : : : : Informal 
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MY FIRST YEAR 



OF TEACHING 



heavy : : : : : : : : light 

clear : : : : : : : : vague 

happy : : : : ; ; : ; sad 

confident : : : :. : : : : uncertain 

simple : : : : : : : : complex 

understanding : : : : : : : : Impatient 

dirty :_ : : : : : : clean 

strong^ :^ : : : : : : : weak 

chaotic : : : : : : : : ordered 

active : : : : : : : : passive 

attractive : : : : : : unattractive 

poised : : : : : : : : excltabl e 

Interesting : : : : : : : : dull 

skillful : : :_: : : ; Inept 

formal : : : : : ; Informal 

good__j : : : : : : : bad 



i 
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APPENDIX D 
Confidence Scale 




Appendix D 



Name: 

• y ■ ■ I ■ ■ ' I ■ ■ . 

Date; 

OONFIDENCE^ SCALE 

DIRECTIONS: The following items concern yotir feoU^igs of confidence on your abilities 
as a classroom teacher. Please place an X before the word or words that best describes 
how you feel about each statement. Be sure to check all chirty-two statements: 

1. I am confident that I can reach parents I wish to contact. 

^" Very Confident 
— Confident 
I Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

2. I am confident that I can introduce a new topic and obtain hi^ interest. 

" Very Confident 
.^^^.^^ Confident 
. ' Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

3. I am confident that I can help students with destructive home situations. 

Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
' Very Uncertain 

4. I am confident that I can handle chUdcen's aggressive behavior toward one another. 

Very Confident 
— Confident 
— Uncertain 
— ^— Very Uncertain 
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I am confident that I can be enthusiastic about each subject that 1 will teach. 
Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

I am confident that I will not feel uncomfortable about giving failing grades. 
' Very Confident 
Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

I am confident that I can help students see the relationships between undesirable 
behavior and its consequences. 

Very Confident 

' Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

I am confident I can cope with students who are not willing to work. 
Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

I am confident that I can interpret children's capabilities to parents. 

Very Confident 

' Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Unci^rtain 

I am confident that I know how to discuss a child's achievement widi his parent(s). 

Very Confident 

Confident 

. Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 
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11. I am confident that I can differentiate instruction amoi^ the slow, average » aiid 
gifted children in class. 

— Veryr G^nfident 

Coniident 

,' Uncertain 

,^ Very Uncertain 

12. I am confident that I can help children with reading problems. 

' Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

13. I am confident that I can be h^py with routine classroom bookkeeping. 
Very Confident 

Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

14. I am confident that I can involve pupils in self*evaluation. 
Very Confident 

Confident 
Uncertain 
— _ Very Uncertain 

15. I am confident that I can integrate the isobted, disliked child into classroom 
activities. 

Very Confident 

Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

16. I am confident that I can have a good attitude toward grading papers. 

Very Confident 

L Confiden': 

— Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 
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17. I am confident that I can evaluate my objectives. 

Very Confident 
Confident 

Uncertain 

• Very Uncertain 

18. I am confident that I have the skills necessary to have children maintain quiet while 
working independently. 

Very Confident 

Confident 

— Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

19. I am confident that I can have work for some while I work with other groups or 
individuals. 

■ ■ I Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

20. I am confident that I will be at ease when supervised. 

Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

21. I am confident that I will be patient with my students. 

Very Confident 
Confident 

Uncermin 

Very Uncertain 

22. I am confident that I know how to judge children's progress in terms of my aims 
and purposes. 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 
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23. I am confident that I can cope with the constantly disrupting child. 
- Very Confident 

— Confident % ^ 

^ Uncertain 
— — Very Uncertain 

24. I am confident that I know what to do with students who finish early. 

Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

25. I am confident that I can involve many children in group discussions. 
Very Confident 

Confident 
Uncertain 
■ Very Uncertain 

26. I am confident that I can find reading materials for readers one or two years below 
grade level. 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 



27. I am confident that I can prepare classroom tests that are valid. 

Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

28. I am confident that I can relate subjects meaningfully to children. 
Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

O Very Uncertain 
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29. I am confident that I can relate to parents that their children have problei 

Very Confident 
Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

30. I am confident that I can select instructional materials. 
Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 

Very Uncertain 

31. I am confident that I can interest parents in their children's behavior. 

Very Confident 

Confident 

Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 

32. I am confident that I can get students to do homework. 

Very Confident 
• Confident 
Uncertain 
Very Uncertain 
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APPENDIX E 
Assumed 50% Responsibility Card 
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APPENDIX E 
Assumed 50% Responsibility Card 



My student teacher 


assumed 50% responsibility for the class (as 


a student teacher) on 


(Date) 






Signed 
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APPENDIX F 
KSTC Student Teaching Questionnaire 
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APPENDIX F 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STUDENT TEACHING QUESTIONNAIRE 



TO: The Cooperating Teacher 
RE: 



In the interests of better teacher education, please respond to the following queries 
concerning the above-indicated student teacher. Please, be very discriminating in your 
responses. Favorable responses are not much value in themselves as we are comparing two 
different teacher education curricula. Negative responses are j&t as valuable and useful as 
are favorable ones. Please be very frank . 

Responsjgs arc confidential and for research use exclusively : they will not be made 
known to the student teacher nor will they be used\in professional references in any 
manner. \^ 

(Circle the number on the continuum which best ^scribes this student teacher's 
performance. Seven is hi^est, one is lowest, vdth Wo through six graduations in 
between.) \ 

(1) Compare this student teacher with all other student toachers with whom you have 
associated. How would you rank this student teacher as regards the student's 
self-esteem or self-confidence? \ 

I^t \ Most 

Self-confident 12 3 4 5 6 7 \ Self-confident 

(2) How successful was the student teacher in establishing! an appropriately warm, 
working relationship with the children? 

Totally unable iood relationship 

to relate to 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ^jith children 

children 

(3) Subjectively speaking, would you want this person to beconie your child's teacher? 

Absolutely not 1 2 3 4 5 6 | Ve^ much 



Signed:^ 
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